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COMMENT 


BEGINNING with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
NorMan Hapcoop will take charge of Harprr’s 
WEEFELY. 








At Gettysburg 

The reunion at Gettysburg was a love-feast; 
very remarkable; very reassuring. The veterans 
truly had, as school-girls say, a wonderful time. 
They got together wonderfully; they were well 
looked after; there was an immense fraterniza- 
tion, and, hot as it was, there were hardly any 
tights. The tone of all the proceedings, as one 
reads of them, was patriotic and affectionate. 
Discourse was very free, too. Everything seems 
to have been talked about. There was no need 
to keep anything back. 

These veterans who met fifty years after are 
representatives of a country that had _ thirty 
million’ inhabitants, and a very large proportion 
of them native born. They are doubtless more 
of a kind, more closely related in descent and 
inherited habits of mind, than an average fifty 
thousand men that would be gathered from all 
over this country now. But the veterans of the 
South are probably more nearly representative of 
the present population of the States they came 
from than the veterans of the North. As to that, 
the letter of Mr. Mason on page 5 is interesting. 
He points out that while the South in the last 
fifty years has increased in population at a faster 
percentage than the North, the South has bred 
its own increase, whereas the increase in the 
North has been very considerably an increase by 
immigration. 

Maybe that is one reason why the South is 
advancing so fast just now toward political con- 
trol of the country. Its white population is al- 
most all of the old American stock, stimulated 
by its ideals, tenacious of its traditions, and 
earnestly interested in politics. 

And that makes the attitude of the Confederate 
Civil War veterans the more important. We have 
seen them to be very mindful of past history, 
but unaffectedly reconciled to its verdicts; frater- 
nal, affectionate, better united with the rest of 
the country than men of the South have been for 
almost a century. That betokens well for our 
country, and all the better because we may assure 
ourselves that the younger men behind these vet- 
erans of the South are like them, of the same 
stock and habits of mind, and inspired, we doubt 
not, with the same acceptance of accomplished 
history, and the same good-will. 


President Wilson’s Speech 

When the prayer-meeting has opened with the 
Lord’s Prayer, the brother who is called to follow 
next in oral supplication is entitled to feel that 
the standard has been set pretty high. So Mr. 
Witson, following Lincotn in an address at Get- 
tysburg. 

Yet there has not been since Linconn a Presi- 
dent so likely as Mr. Winson to reach high-water 
mark again in a Gettysburg address. And so 
there was a special interest and expectation to see 
what he would say. 

His speech is full of distinction; a beautiful 
address which no speaker we think of could have 
bettered. Mr. Witson followed Lincotn in speak- 
ing what was in his own mind rather than what 


he might have been expected to say. It was his 
own message he carried, not so much to his im- 
mediate hearers as to all of us who read him; a 
lofty message; an inspiring summons to a difficult 
task. 


Marse Henry Contributes 

Colonel Warrerson contributed last week (July 
4th) a delightful discourse to the literature of 
Gettysburg—two double columns of the “ Courier- 
Journal,” but not a word too much. Marse Henry 
never wrote more to the edification of his readers 
than he does now; nor ever wrote, perhaps, out of 
so wise and kind and philosophicalea spirit. 

One thing he said in his Fourth-of-July piece 
was that we are a wonderfully homogeneous as 
well as an uncommonly united people, and that the 
old tradition that peopled the South with Cavaliers 
and the North with Roundheads had mighty little 
real basis. The Americans, he says, were pretty 
thoroughly mixed, and he cites examples, to wit: 

WEBSTER had all the vices supposed to have signal- 
ized the Cavalier, and CALHouN all the virtues claimed 
for the Puritan. During twenty years three states- 
men of Puritan origin were the chosen party leaders 
of Cavalier Mississippi: Roperr J. WALKER, born andl 
reared in Pennsylvania; JouN A. QurrMAN, born and 
reared in New York; and SarGeNnT S. PRENTISS, born 
and reared in the good old State of Maine. That 
sturdy Puritan, JouN SLipeELt, never saw Louisiana 
until he was old enough to vote and to fight; a native 
New-Yorker sprung from New England ancestors. 
ALBERT SIDNEY JOUNSTON, the most resplendent of 
modern Cavaliers—from trig to toe a type of the 
species—did not have a drop of Southern blood in his 
veins; Yankee on both sides of the house, though born 
in Kentucky a little while after his father and mother 
arrived there from Connecticut. 

Apert SipNey Jounston, a Connecticut 
Yankee once removed! Well, that is worth re- 
cording, though it will not surprise any one who 
knows much about the quality of Connecticut 
Yankees, and the people they have produced. 
General James S. Wapsworrn, of Geneseo and 
Gettysburg, was one. His biography has just been 
published. Mr. J. P. Morcax was another. <A 
man of Southern birth lately said: “I didn’t know 
how much aristocratic matter I had behind me 
until I had oceasion to explore some of the old 
villages near Hartford and discovered the old 
homes in which some of my Connecticut forebears 
used to live. I had always thought of them before 
as very plain people.” 

Dig some more, Marse Henry! Jerrerson Davis 
might easily have derived from Vermont (where 
they used to raise very, very hard-shell Demo- 
crats) and General BraurreGarp from the Aroos- 
took. 


General Meade’s Fatigue 

Lincotn was deeply disappointed at Merapr’s 
failure to rush in and finish Lrr’s army after 
Gettysburg. Merape rested, and -LEE retreated at 
his convenience. Whether Merape was at fault, 
and if so how much, has always been much dis- 
cussed. Perhaps the true answer is that given 
in a letter to the “Times” by Mr. Anpert H. 
Waker, who quotes Mr. Harpine, an intimate 
friend of General Meapr, who once asked the 
General why he did not pursue General Lee 
after Gettysburg. Mr. WALKER says: 


Mr. Warptne told me that General MEADE replied 
to this inquiry by saving that, at the close of the 
battle of Gettysburg, he was personally so exhausted 
of mental power that he could not think, and was 
temporarily deprived of the use of his menta? facul- 
ties; and, being conscious of this, did not dare to 
take the responsibility of immediately conducting an- 
other battle. which would have resulted from a pursuit 
of LrE’s army. 


That sounds very likely. and the army was 
tuckered out as well as the General. Still, it may 
be, as Mr. WALKER says, that 
Tf nature had happened to give to General MEADF 
the same power of indefinitely continuous, unexcited 
intellectual activity which nature gave to General 
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Grant, the rebellion would have been finally subdued 
in 1863, instead of in 1865. 

But General Meape, as it was, did a great work 
that will keep his name always in an honorable 
and distinguished place in history. 


The Fourth in London 

The London “Times,” in a good-natured dis- 
course, comments upon the significance of the 
Anglo-American Fourth-of-July festivity, which 
has become, it says, “one of the established func- 
tions of British life,’ and in which Englishmen 
cheerfully participate. 


It means in the first instance that they are cele- 
brating the most tragic blunder in British history, 
and in the second that they are paying tribute to the 
memory of the man who’ brought Britain to her lowest 
depth of humiliation and impotence. It has come to 
be a sort of annual penance. Year after year this 
“old and haughty nation” dons the white sheet, and 
through the mouths ef some her most eminent sons ex- 
presses open contrition for her share in the American 
Revolution. If our mistake was great, we have at 
least amply, sincerely, and repeatedly admitted it. 


The “Times” is reconciled to the annual 
festivity, even so interpreted, and speaks grace- 
fully about it; but its interpretation seems to 
need amendment. Englishmen and Americans 
celebrate the Fourth of July in London in just 
the same spirit that “ Rebs” and “ Yanks” have 
been celebrating the anniversary at Gettysburg. 
They do not so much celebrate victory as recon- 
ciliation and reunion. What is celebrated in 
London on the Fourth is not the distress of a 
mother, but the birth of a child; of a child born, 
not without tribulation, of British parents. 


The Tariff—Changes and Riders 

As the tariff bill goes at last to the floor of the 
Senate, two things stand out as unusual in its 
history up to date. 

One is the comparative importance of the 
trouble due to changes and attempted changes in 
the schedules of duties. There is, of course, need 
of emphasizing “comparative.” There was a 
stout fight over the very important items of sugar 
and wool, and plenty of other items were attacked. 
Of these others, however, not many were of any 
great importance, and not many were changed. 
Let us see: There was a change in the direction 
of free grains and free live animals to accord with 
free meats and free wheat—a good change; brandy 
for wine-making is to pay duty; wood aleohol is 
to be free; bananas to pay a less duty; unhappily, 
works of art below a certain age are not to be 
free, as the House bill promised; mutual life- 
insurance companies are to have’ some exemption 
from the income tax, and the tax is to favor mar- 
ried men. 

Really that is about all one finds worth noting 
in the way of direct change in the bill considered 
as a revenue measure. 

What one ean’t help noting, however—and this 
is the other striking thing about the bill’s history 
—is the amount of effort expended in the direc- 
tion, not of. changing it exactly, but of enlarging 
it, of grafting on it features but slightly if at 
all germane to its proper purpose. 

This may be said, indeed, to have begun in the 
original draft with the anti-dumping clause and 
the clause favoring imports brought in American 
bottoms. Both could be argued for as permissible 
in a tariff bill, since they took the form of raising 
or lowering tariff duties. But the plain object of 
the anti-dumping clause was not revenue, but pro- 
tection, and that of the other was to aid, practical- 
ly to subsidize, our merchant marine. 

The later proposals have had still less excuse for 
seeking incorporation in the bill, whatever their 
merits when considered apart. The plan to tax 
down the output of big tobacco companies does 
not belong here. It belongs with the trust ques- 
tion, with the internal revenue question, perhaps 
with the question of our judiciary. So, too, with 








the attempt to regulate child-labor abroad, and 
the movement to tax all dealings in cotton futures 
—at present the only one of these enterprises 
which the bill actually has on board. They were 
not pertinent. 

These things are really riders. They are at- 
tempts to overload the bill with extraneous mat- 
ter. Its managers have therefore done well to 
reject them, as they did, with one exception, 
without consideration of their merits. The job 
was too big to be any further complicated. We 
shall hear more, no doubt, in the Senate debate, 
both of these and other additions in the shape 
of amendments, but they should be left for sep- 
arate action. They ought not to be permitted to 
delay or imperil what is essential in the adminis- 
tration’s design to meet the country’s demand. 


Putting Back the Tax on Art 

Now as to the tax on art, the Parne-ALpricu 
bill did one thing commendable. It took the 
tariff tax off works of art more than twenty 
years old. Largely in consequence of that partly 
enlightened legislation, America is to-day far 
richer in great works of art than it was four years 
ago. The original Unperwoop bill went further 
and set us Americans free to acquire without 
taxation all the works of art, ancient or contem- 
porary, that we can buy. The Senate committee 
and caucus have for some reason decided to tax 
the importation of all works of art less than fifty 
years old. 

That is to say, we suppose there is a reason. 
But the only reason we can think of is revenue, 
and if that was the reason, then a tax on the 
older masterpieces would have been, as the Out- 
look remarks, far more logical. They are very 
costly; only wealthy men and institutions can 
afford to import them. Contemporary works of 
art are the only ones that moderately well-to-do 
people can buy. Protection, even if it could be 
considered in this bill at all, is out of the question. 
Of us all, none are so indignant at the idea of it 
as our American artists. 

On the contrary, they deplore a policy which 
deprives American art students of opportunities 
to observe and compare which other countries 
jealously preserve for their youth of artistic in- 
clinations. But that is as nothing to the mute 
appeal of millions of Americans, remote from our 
great cities, for the chance to see good pictures 
and statues which practically every French and 
Italian peasant, and many others, enjoy. If our 
statesmen think our people still undesirous of 
such enlightenment and high pleasure, then they 
are simply mistaken. 

We trust Senator TintMan, of South Carolina, 
will repeat in the Senate debate the simple and 
admirable he made four years ago, 
after Europe had in his old age age taught him 
what art holds forever in store even for the life- 
long contemners of her offerings. If he does, and 
fails, then may Mr. Unxprerwoop and his House 
colleagues win in conference on the question of 
this particular amendment. 


speech 


Misapprehensive 

President Wi.son will hardly know his New 
Freedom as described last week by Colonel Roose- 
VELT at the Progressive clambake at Newport. 
The Colonel said: 

“The New Freedom ” 
right of the strong to prey on the weak, of the big 
men to crush the little men, and to shield their 
iniquity beneath the ery that they are exercising free- 
dem. “The New Freedom” means nothing whatever 
but the old license translated into terms of pleasant 
rhetoric. 

It looks a little as though Dr. Roosrvett had 
developed a conviction that Dr. Witson was a 
quack. If so, it is a conviction that has as yet no 
ereat vogue among the Progressives. Most of 
them are able to detect in the ideas and purposes 
of “the New Freedom” something quite different 
from the freedom ».f the strong to prey on the 
weak, 


States and Rates Again 

North Carolina’s rather remarkable effort to 
secure, by State action, changes in inter-State 
railroad rates affecting her interests, continues un- 
abated. It promises to keep on till somebody 
learns something that may well prove worth 
while. 

As yet the legislature hasn’t met and the threat- 
ened retaliation on the railroads haven’t been 
tried: but there was never before in the State such 
organizing for any purpose. The matter remains, 
as for months, the foremost topic in newspapers 
and at public meetings; and the debating yields 
interesting proposals. 


is nothing whatever but the 
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One comes from Mr. A. J. Maxwett, clerk of 
the State’s corporation commission, who in a com- 
prehensive study of the problem finds little hope in 
mere retaliation. If one State can use that, he 
remarks, so can all; and where is the State that 
thinks it gets the rates it ought to have? Neither 
would he appeal to the long-and-short-haul prin- 
ciple. That would not give North Carolina cities 
the low rates given to certain Virginia cities, their 
competitors, particularly to Norfolk. It would 
simply give more business to the short lines reach- 
ing those cities, taking it away from the longer 
lines, passing through North Carolina, which are 
now permitted to bid low for it, on account of 
water competition. 

In a word, Mr. Maxwe.u thinks the Virginia 
cities owe their low rates—perhaps the lowest in 
the country—to a real advantage of position, 
mainly due to the very extensive coastwise ship- 
ping of the Norfolk-Portsmouth group. He 
asks, therefore, why North Carolina cannot go to 
work and give her cities the same advantage by 
building up her own Wilmington to be a real 
rival to Norfolk. He proposes State aid to steam- 
ship lines and to any necessary railroads from 
Wilmington inland. 

That is not a new idea, but it looks decidedly 
pertinent to other cases besides North Carolina’s, 
and we should not be surprised to see it taken 
hold of in a practical way that will be new. There 
in the case of pretty nearly all New England, for 
instance—one ‘can’t help recalling what happened 
to the Harvard and Yale some years ago, and what 
has happened to various other merely private at- 
tempts to give New England the full benefit of 
her opportunities in coastwise trade. Could the 
same thing have happened if these had been dis- 
tinctly State enterprises? Would not that prob- 
ably have kept the railroads from so persistently 
absorbing them and even discontinuing them—not 
without detriment to the railroads themselves? 
Of course, too, the idea need not be confined to 
steamship lines, or to regions that have ports. 

And of course it will take a lot of thinking 
over. We have had unhappy experiences with 
State aid and State ownership applied to trans- 
portation. All one feels like saying now is that 
the present state of our transportation problem, 
and the present popular mood, naturally evoke 
such suggestions as this one and may quite natur- 
ally lead to serious experiments with them. 





Not the Only Powerful Appointees 

The point seems well taken that power conferred 
on the Federal Reserve Board of seven members 
appointed by the President is not necessarily 
more liable to abuse than power conferred on a 
Supreme Court of nine members appointed by the 
President. 


The British Liberals and Home Rule 

Most of us admit that in important respects 
the English government beats ours. A general 
election over there much more promptly and com- 
pletely puts in power the party favored by the 
people. Since the recent curtailing of the Lords’ 
prerogatives—a revolution far bigger than most 
of us quite understand—the successful party has 
only to hold together to do almost anything it 
wills. With us, on the other hand, a successful 
party’s leaders can not even get a budget respected, 
though their followers may control both Houses 
of our Congress. 

The present Liberal government, though a 
somewhat unstable coalition -at best, can and 
probably will get its Home Rule bill through, the 


- Lords and Ulster to the contrary notwithstanding— 


the country itself, it is possible, now, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The by-elections, indeed, make 
it impossible to doubt that there has been a big 
anti-Liberal reaction, but there is still nothing to 
force an appeal to the country, and the London 
“Times” rightly remarks that ministerial ma- 
jorities, however discouraged, have lost the habit 
of disappearing until they are forced to go to the 
country. That really means that a general elec- 
tion yields not only more power, but a longer 
lease of it than with us. 

Of course, with our regular and more frequent 
elections, we Americans may question if this is 
best; we may hold that the people ought to be 
oftener consulted. In this matter of Home Rule, 
however, Mr. AsquirH and his colleagues have 
unusually good grounds for holding to their pur- 
pose—and therefore holding to office. Home Rule 
was most plainly in issue at the last general elec- 
tions, and the policy was sustained. There is no 
real evidence that the present apparent reaction 
is due to that issue. On the contrary, there are 
good reasons to believe, as most observers seem to 
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believe, that it is due mainly to other things, such 
as forced insurance and the Marconi scandals. 
When the Unionists send Sir Epwarp. Carson, 
Ulster’s champion, to Scotland to speak for a 
dissolution, the Liberals accordingly do well to 
send Mr. Repmonp, rather than others, hard upon 
his heels. 

The Liberals will be excusable if they hang on 
till they give Home Rule a trial, even if-they have 
to hear as many cries of “Resign! Resign!” as 
Mr. Batrour heard before the last Unionist gov- 
ernment went forth to overwhelming defeat. 


A Stylish Embellishment for Amherst 

It is proposed to erect an equestrian statue of 
Lord AMHERST on the campus of Amherst College, 
and a very handsome model has been offered. 
Mr. Epwin D. Meap says No; that Lord AMurErst 
had nothing to do with Amherst College, which 
got its name from the town of Amherst, which, 
to be sure, was named after Lord AmMuHeErst. So 
Mr. Meap would have the statue on the village 
green and not on the college campus. 

He argues sensibly about it, pointing out that 
Lord AMHERST was an interesting historical fig- 
ure, and that as military adviser to Grorce Third 
he wrought, along with General Wo.Lrr, to con- 
trive that New England should be New England, 
and not New France. But put the statue on the 
common, says Mr.:-MeEap, and not on the campus, 
and he urges the Amherst alumni to have it so 
done. 

Lord Amuerst, as he appears on a horse, in the 
model, is a mighty stylish man. Amherst needs 
him and ought to have him somewhere. For if 
there is any good thing that Amherst College lacks 
it is style. Merit she has aplenty. 


The New Haven’s Roses 

Along the New Haven Railroad, west of Stam- 
ford, the company, fired by we know not what 
inspiration, has planted the sides of the road, 
especially the edges of the cuts, with pink and 
red rambler roses. There are miles of them, a 
beautiful decoration, and astonishing to travelers 
who are not much used to provision of beauty 
by railroad corporations. Those flowers, much 
more than all the embellishments of the Pullman 
cars, give the traveler a sense of being in a ciy- 
ilized country. 


A New Laureate, Maybe 

There are a good many employments, including 
some literary ones, in which a competent dis- 
cretion is much more desired than outrageous 
talent. Perhaps that explains the report that 
Mr. Asquiru has offered the British laureateship 
to Mr. Roperr Brinces.. Mr. Brinces is an ex- 
perienced poet of mature years, and, we presume, 
of a discretion that inspires confidence that he 
will do his full duty by the royal family, without 
breaking out in any pean to EMMELINE Pank- 
HuRsT on the side. 

The papers say he will accept the appointment, 
which attests his courage. It takes almost as 
much courageous consecration to accept the laure- 
ateship as to run for Vice-President of these 
States. 


Syndicalism 

Here is an idea about syndicalism, from a dis- 
course by Mr. Miner Cuipman, of Boston, at the 
seventh annual sociological conference at Saga- 
more Beach, Massachusetts, last week: 


In a state of nature, a struggle for existence is 2 
struggle for efficiency. Our modern industrial systen 
has removed from man the incentives for efficiency, an: 
life is reduced to a mere struggle for existence. 

When man put into the product of his labor his ow: 
thought, inspiration and ideals. the economic value o 
that product was the result of his individual efficiency. 
Man struggles for wages, not production, not efficiency 
The industrial system leaves man in a position t 
either degenerate to a mere machine, or revolt. So 
called social unrest gives us every assurance that ma: 
bas no intention of degeneration. We may, therefor 
view syndicalism and other revolutionary movement 
as foretokens of efliciency. 


Syndicalism seems to be a sort of industrial 
gunpowder. Gunpowder is destructive, so, appar 
ently, is syndicalism. But gunpowder has done ‘ 
work in civilization. On the whole it has been : 
peacemaker. 


Don’t Skimp 

Ten thousand dollars a year is not salary enoug!! 
for, members of a Federal Reserve Board. It 3s 
not necessary that salary should match responsi- 
bility, but it may very well indicate it. The ma: 
who is wanted may be willing to forego half of his 
income, but not two-thirds of it. 
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The Value of Words 


Worps are at a bit of a discount just now, and 
there is a prevailing belief—however mistaken—that 
they are a mere means to an end—a conveyance for 
facts and fancies. Professor Lounspury teaches us 
that it really matters very little how we use words, 
that one thing is about as right as another, and that 
language, like life itself, is in a continuous flux, 
so that if we shudder at the free interchange of the 
noun and verb by the bold and ready journalist, that 
is our foolishness rather than his. He is merely 
doing what has been done from time immemorial, 
and he has as much authority to “glimpse” and to 
“sense” as the conservative dealer in words has to 
“notice,” “ progress,” or “ advocate.” 

Still, words are like people. They have other 
qualities than precision and authenticity. They 
have glamour and color and texture and quality; 
they have associational value and breeding and en- 
vironment. But. above all, words remain a matter 
for taste and judgment. The time may come when 
so many authoritative and eloquent writers of Eng- 
lish will have “glimpsed” and “sensed” that no 
oue will shudder at the words. But for the present 
they are parvenus; they are what a little boy of 
aristocratic tastes called “nouveau” and they bear 
about them all the unkempt appearance and ill odor 
of words striving by startling innovation to get 
into good society, but certainly not of the surety of 
having arrived. 

It is difficult to say how a word receives its cachet 
so that it may enter the language of literature. 
Perhaps the best thing that could happen to a 
parvenu of to-day would be to have Mr. Joun GAts- 
WORTHY introduce it into one of his exquisite essays; 
or to have Mrs. MEYNELL or ALFRED Noyes christen 


it by use. ‘Then indeed it would be a word to 
set down in good society without a_ blush. Sut 


as yet none of these writers have “sensed” or vet 
“ glimpsed.” 

The tendency to invent new words by turning nouns 
into verbs, and generally using words as if gram- 
mar and syntax had never engaged the attention of 
man, arises from two obvious needs: the need to 
hurry and the need to avoid the hackneyed. In a 
world fairly tumbling over itself to get anywhere 
except where it is at the moment, short cuts are the 
great necessity, so that any word formed to replace 
a phrase is likely to receive a welcome from the 
unfastidious. Whatever may be the quality of modern 
writing, the quantity of it is overwhelming. Any 
writer who earns his living by writing must do so 
by an output which in quantity would have stag- 
gered the writers of a slower age. Just think of the 
editorial-writers who turn out an essay a day for 
twenty or thirty years; or the book-reviewers who 
review a dozen to twoscore books a week! 

Moreover, readers—the few that are left—are in 
a greater hurry than ever before. They want the 
goods delivered as straight as possible, and as quickly. 
If you can convey your thought in a paragraph of 
short words, so much the better. But what the 
reader of to-day will not bear with is having his 
attention strained or held long at any given point. 
MerrepitH, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, JAMES, PATER, 
and HEARNE sacrificed readers because of their devo- 
tion to words, and because they would write words 
faithful to the coloring of their own spirits. There 
is no doubt but that “ Beauchamp’s Career” is as 
interesting a political novel as Snarru’s * Affair of 
State,” but, being infinitely better written, it will also 
be infinitely less read. It is not a matter of sub- 
stance at all; it is a mere matter of the more beauti- 
ful method which takes time to appreciate. 

Perhaps Mr. Henry JAMES somewhat overdoes the 
slow method when he announces a death by saying, 
“the extremity of personal absence had indeed just 
overcome him,” but at least the phrase has individ- 
uality; and SHAKESPEARE conveyed the same idea by 
speaking cf shuffling off this mortal coil, and the 
Bible, by yielding up the ghost. None of these phrases 
put haste before beauty. 

To the average reader of to-day, however, any 
phrase that smacks of the street, of what one might 
call gutter-wit, would be, owing to the lost habit of 
reading, more quickly understood, and therefore more 
palatable. 

Another method of avoiding the obvious and lend- 
ing novelty to language is that of having recourse to 
a technical vocabulary, or of writing of one art in 
terms of another. But this again would mean an 
appeal to an historically and artistically educated 
public, and where is a large, educated public to be 
found? “It is impossible,” said a really great Amer- 
ican publisher, “to make money out of a really good 
book, because there are not one hundred thousand 
people in America who can read a good book.” We 
look to France fer literary culture above all other 
countries, and yet M. Henrt Bercson said of MAETER- 
tinck that he was little read, and understood only 
by the more highly educated circles. 

So words, as things in themselves, must be the 
luxury of the few; of those who still read poetry and 
old essays and thé medieval mystics. It is the poets 
indeed who have deserved most nobly of words; who 
have chiefly endowed them with color and personality 
and associational value. 

“Tt is really odd,” said a young girl, the other day, 
walking through an old-fashioned garden, “how the 
flowers are so mixed up with the poets that you 
can not think of them separately. Who could see 
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vine leaves and not think of Hedda, or lilacs without 
remembering Kew? If it is a bed of pansies you 
look at, you see Ophelia, face upward in the marsh 
in which Millais drowned her. The geranium flower 
always brings back the glass of water by Eveline’s 
bedside. I never saw basil growing, but if one did 
and called it the basil-plant one would think of 
KEATS; but if one called it * sweet-basil’ one thinks 
of SHELLEY’s unknown Madonna.” 

It was quite true, only the thought might be car- 
ried further. For who looks at a growling, angry, 
northern sea thinks of SHELLEY; and if you see from 
a height a far-off, wrinkled sea you remember TEN- 
NYSON; and if you swim in the ocean you recite 
SWINBURNE. If you see scenery that reminds you 
of a garish postal-card. with a castle and waterfall 
and moonlight, you are back again with TENNYSON and 


“The long light shakes 
Across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 


When you see buildings mirrored in water you are 
with SHELLEY again, as you are whenever you see 
tiny shallops in flowing water, and the big sea liners 
and coastwise steamers speak loud of KIPLING. 

The heavens and the stars and the whole shifting 
scenery of the sky, clouds and moon and drooping 
sun, belong largely to MARLOWE, SHAKESPEARE, and 
SHELLEY; and skylarks and nightingales belong to 
SHELLEY and Matruew ARNOLD and GEORGE MERE- 
vith. The heavily gemmed heavens will always make 
one whisper of ‘ patines of bright gold,’ and the 
dome of the sky rising in great curves from the 
horizon line will be * the cone of heaven.” There are 
adjectives, too, that one can only use with the echo 
of a poct in one’s heart. Who would say “ daedal” 
or “hoary” and not remember SHELLEY; or subtle 
and sanguine and fleet without being consciously 
Swinburnian? 

The words of the street may grow and change in 
form and content and lead the masses hither and 
yon; but doubtless there will always, too, be quiet 
shelters where thoughtful men will read their poets 
and learn to love strange words and beautiful, and 
find them valuable just for themselves. 

EC. Wi, 





Correspondence 
THE SOUTH AND IMMIGRATION 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 21, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—-The editorial in to-day’s issue of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, entitled “The South and Immigration,” ae- 
curately states the attitude of the South toward our 
“new immigration.” As you point out, that section 
does not object to Northern farmers. It would be 
delighted with the diversion to the Southland of the 
over one hundred thousand good American farmers 
that annually cross the border to make their home in 
Canada. But, on the other hand, it is strongly op- 
posed tc the diversion or distribution of the present 
enormous influx of temporary aliens from southern 
Europe and western Asia. The reasons are many. 

Some years ago the cotton-mill men, certain large 
employers, and the transportation interests secured 
the creation of a number of State immigration bureaus 
throughout the South for the purpose of bringing in 
“desirable immigrants” from abroad. The history 
of the South Carolina Immigration Bureau is typical. 
At great expense two ship-loads were brought. and 
carefully located by the State Commissioner of Im- 
migration on the land, in the factories, and through- 
out the State. Most of the newcomers went to Chi- 
cago and New York City, feeling under no obligation 
for their free transportation. The farmers saw in 
the bureau a scheme of the mill men to keep down 
the price of cotton. The working people saw in it an 
effort to lower wages and to prolong hours of em- 
ployment. In fact, the whole general } ublic resented 
the project, and the State legislature promptly abol- 
ished the bureau and affirmatively forbade any State 
official “to attempt directly or indirectly to bring an 
immigrant inio the State of South Carolina.” 

Not only have all other Southern State immigration 
bureaus fallen through with either by direct legisla- 
tive abolition or the intentional failure of the State 
Legislature to continue appropriations, but most of 
the Southern State legislatures have passed memo- 
rials urging Congress to pass restrictive and highly 
selective legislation. The following, adopted by the 
State legislature of Tennessee is typical: 

“Whereas the United States Immigration Com- 
mission, after four years’ investigation and the ex- 
penditure of one million dollars, has made a forty- 
two volume report to Congress; and 

“Whereas it is being proposed that the immigration 
evils from which the Northern States are suffering 
be relieved by diverting and distributing the aliens 
now crowding into and congesting the slums, sweat- 
shops. and city centers: and 

“Whereas the Immigration Commission clearly 
peints out that this is the only country with any 
considerable net foreign immigration, our laws and 
administrative policy are the weakest of any new 
country, and that ‘substantial restriction is demanded 
by economic, moral, and social considerations,’ and 
the illiteracy test is recommended ‘as the most feas- 
ible single method of excluding undesirable immigra- 
tion’; 

“Therefore be it resolved by the State Senate of 
Tennessee (the House coneurring), that we hereby 
memorialize Congress to immediately enact some such 
illiteracy test as is recommended by the Immigration 
Commission, as is law in Australia, New Zealand, and 
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other new countries, pass other needed legislation 
along the lines of the Immigration Commission’s sug- 
gestions, and do not pass any legislation looking to 
the diversion and distribution of any kind of alien 
population that is now congesting the northeastern 
cities and causing so many evils there.” 

Such unquestionably represents the attitude of 
eighteen Southern States and Territories. These have 
received since the war practically no foreign immi- 
grants, and the drift of Americans from other States 
into them have been almost equaled by the counter- 
drift of Southerners to Northern and Western States. 
Consequently, without any additions from the outside, 
the increase in population, as well as the growth of 
industry and material wealth throughout the South, 
has been at an even greater rate than has been that 
of the northeast, with all its millions of people from 
abroad. The census statistics show that in popula- 
tion out of its own loins, laber supply, bank deposits, 
railroad mileage, mineral production, cotton spindles, 
valuation of property, and in every material and com- 
mercialistic way the South has inereased at a faster 
percentage than has the North with all its influx of 
aliens, and where foreign immigration does seem to 
have been a substitution for rather than an addition 
tu the native population. 

The South seems to have been made highly con- 
scious of that point of view by its experience with 
the enormous importations of one race, whose coming 
forced the less well-to-do farmers, who were not able 
to buy large tracts of fertile land and a considerable 


-number of slaves needed absolutely to raise cotton 


with profit, into the hills and mountains, where they 
eked out a precarious existence hunting, fishing, moon- 
shining, and the like, and from which they are now 
beginning to return to the towns and farms that 
cheap slave labor is no longer subjecting them to 
ruinous competition. 

I believe the above explains fundamentally the rea- 
sons why foreign immigrants do not seek the South 
and why the South does not seek foreign immigration. 
There is perhaps one additional general fact that 
might clear the situation some. I refer to the fact 
that during the last ten years over ten million aliens 
entered the country, and apparently six million aliens 
left the country. For instance. in 1907 1.436.469 
came, and the next year 714,828 aliens departed. That 
they do not return here again is shown by the fact 
that less than ten per cent. of those coming any yeat 
lave ever been here before. The fact, too, that about 
six-sevenths are adult males, and that about nine- 
tenths of them seek the crowded labor and city centers, 
points to the same conclusion. , 

I am, sir, 
Joun D. Mason. 


A BLAST AT NEWSPAPERS AND TRADE-UNIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, (913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—No absolute monarch ever ruled his subjects 
more ruthlessly than the leaders of the labor unions 
do theirs. Disobedience to their decrees brings 
swift punishment in the form of social ostracism, 
hodily injury. and even death. Their openly avowed 
aim is to be able to refuse to all who fail to bow the 
knee to them all opportunity to earn a living. They 
stop at nothing to gain this end, and politicians and 
newspapers alike are so afraid of them that they dare 
not even comment unfavorably unless the act happens 
to be too outrageous to gloss over, and then they at- 
tribute it, net to the union itself, but to “ strike 
sympathizers” or to “a few reckless boys in the 
crowd.” Where, in rare cases, a union leader is 
brought to justice, both the newspapers and the 
politicians vie with one another in their efforts to 
exonerate the union itself, and to declare that only 
the leader in question was to blame. Up to the very 
moment of the confession of the McNamaras_ there 
was a nauseating concerted effort by the press and 
the politicians alike to prove that these unspeakable 
scoundrels and their backers were the innocent vie- 
tims of a great plot by emplovers. 

All the popular brag and bluster about the United 
States being a free country, the land of equal op- 
portunities, is a pitiful absurdity that makes this 
country ridiculous in the eyes of all nations. With 
the politicians all terrorized by the unions and the 
newspapers, so that none of them dare think for 
himself or say what he thinks; when mere newspaper 
denunciation of a man in public life. no matter how 
unfounded, will sooner or later retire him to obscurity 
in disgrace, no man of high ability will accept public 
ctfice. Even now the government of our cities, States, 
and nation is in the hands of demagogues, second-rate 
politicians, and a few honest fanatics who are quite 
as dangerous as their associates in power. This 
country is still moving only on account of momentum 
acquired during years of prosperity, and any great 
emergency will shake it to pieces like a house of 
cards. There never was a similar situation in the 
history of the world. There never has been a time 
when the masses lived so luxuriously and gave so 
little in return. Neither has there ever been a time 
when class hatred, envy, and discontent were more 
prevalent. Nor has there ever been a period in the 
world’s history when the masses held such absolute 
sway politically. One feature of the situation that 
has no parallel is the fact that almost in the twinkling 
of an eve the rantings of the demagogues and * news ” 
doctored to suit the momentary whim of the mob can 
be transmitted all over the country with a degree of 
publicity that it has never been even dreamed of in 
former ages. A sensational lie or half-truth has prob- 
ably always met with eager listeners, but nowadays 
no one seems to care for the sober. colorless facts. By 
constantly catering to this tendency the newspapers 
have corrupted the great majority ef our people. 

“Whom the gods would destroy they first drive 
mad.” I am quite aware that none of this is popular 
doctrine. Cassandra’s warnings fell on deaf ears, for 
they did not tickle popular conceit; but please re- 
member that in spite of the ridicule with which they 
met, Troy fell. ; 

I am, sir, 
FRANK JOHNSTON. 









The Harvard crew, just after winning 





from Yale by ten lengths at New London 


WHY THE ENGLISH STROKE FAILS 
IN AMERICAN ROWING 


BY GEORGE MARVIN 


A Member of the Harvard Varsity Eight in 1898 and 1899 


NGLISH rowing, or rather rowing in Eng- 
land. has one advantage as a sport over 
rowing in this country. The men in, the 
boats are allowed, by general consent, to win 
or to lose their own races. In this country, 
according to the reports, rowing races are 

rarely decided by the efforts of the crews on race day. 

The annual aftermath of Poughkeepsie and New Lon- 

don is prone to deal with those two regattas not so 

much as a sport as an exposition of exact science, as- 

cribing victory or defeat to the merits or defects of a 

given “stroke,” to the theories and personality of a 

given coach, or to the mechanical appliances of oars 

and rigging by means of which racing shells are made 
to move swiftly over the face of the waters. 

A National Standard in England 
HE reason for this difference is simple enough. In 
England every one rows, or tries to row, in the 


The Yale varsity in the middle of the English stroke. 


same way, according to the same generally accepted 
principles. Differing theories may prevail at Oxford 
and Cambridge as to training, table diet, or the exact 
width of oar-blades; but among Englishmen the game 
of rowing is standardized. By the same token, you 
will read the annual accounts of the Varsity race 
from Putney to Mortlake or of Henley Regatta in 
vain for expositions on the theory and practice of row- 
ing. All that is taken for granted, and the story con- 
sists only in the moving recital of contests between 
crews of picked oarsmen, all hands endeavoring to do 
the same thing with varying degrees of success, and 
victory going to those fittest survivors who most highly 
combine the qualities of skill, courage, and endurance. 
Thus it was in the beginning, if we remember rightly; 
for in that first recorded boat race, faithfully re- 
ported by Virgil in his neid, the winning trireme 
crossed the line several galley lengths ahead because 
the crew most desperately “surged against” their 
oars. Although the competing ships were pulled, and 


hauled, and influenced submarinely by various un- 
Sportsmanlike sea deities, it is written that the vic- 
torious heroes “were able because they themselves 
thought (believed) they were able.” 


The Magic of the “ System” 


O such simplicity or bowing down to tradition in 

these waters of the free. Yale used to win year 
after year because of the “ Bob Cook stroke,” a magical 
term in the early nineties; Cornell victories at Pougia- 
keepsie are generally foregone conclusions because of 
the “Courtney stroke”; when Syracuse wins, it is 
the triumph of 'Ten Eyck; and Harvard’s series of 
triumphal processions during the past six years are in 
large part rightly ascribed to “Jim” Wray. Each 
svstem has its partizans, unconvinced by the success 
of other systems; but, as a matter of fact, four-mile 
boat races are still won very often by the united and 


The extra effort required by this stroke 


is not only unproductive of extra speed, but it can not possibly be maintained for four miles 
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The spiritless finish of the Harvard-Yale contest showing the Elis hopelessly outclassed 


sustained efforts of eight strong-backed, stout-hearted 
men. 


Reverses of Harvard and Yale Crews Compared 


ONSIDERING rowing purely as a sport, it is 

surely desirable to have boat races tests primarily 
of the competitors themselves. Nevertheless, the Har- 
vard-Yale race at New London on June 20 makes a 
consideration of methods particularly appropriate be- 
cause, this year, the race provided a complete con- 
trast in boats, rigging, oars, and stroke. No matter 
how much the various schools of American oarsman- 
ship may differ among themselves, as a whole they 
offer a fairly distinct contrast to English oarsmanship, 
which is, as has been stated, much more thoroughly 
standardized. This year. as formerly since 1899, Har- 
vard rowed according to American ideas. Yale, after 
having lost to Harvard five vears in succession, having 
dismissed one professional coach, and obtained no bet- 
ter results by a return to alumni coaching, adopted 
this year English rowing methods in their entirety. 


Yale Disregards Harvard’s English Experience 


gl years ago, Harvard, after a long series of 
humiliating defeats at New London, did precisely 
what Yale has done this year. Mr. Rudolf C. Leh- 
man, at that time the most famous rowing coach in 
England, took charge of the Harvard crew and en- 
tirely Anglicized rowing at Cambridge. That year 
at Poughkeepsie, and the year following at New Lon- 
don, Harvard in English boats, with English oars 
rattling around in English thole-pins, rowed as crews 
in England row. And both years they were conclu- 
sively beaten by Cornell and by Yale. In those two 
years English methods were given a thorough trial 
at Cambridge. were found ineffective as means — of 
winning beat races in this country, and were aban- 
doned. ‘To the writer, who was a member of the 
Harvard crew during those two years, the lessons of 
that experiment are almost as vivid now as they were 
then. It seems extraordinary that Harvard’s experi- 
ence should have been, as it seems, entirely lost-on 
Yale, particularly since the conclusions as to. the 
naturalization of English rowing. reached at Cam- 


bridge fifteen years ago, were heartily shared by Har- 
vard’s opponents. who then assisted in the June de- 
monstrations. 


Lower Efficiency of the English Method 


HE chief defect in English rowing, as exemplified 

in this country, is that it seeks to achieve results 
in spite of lost motion and by a maximum of effort. 
The stroke that Harvard rowed in 1897 and ’98. and 
that Yale rowed this year, is the most exhausting 
of strokes. Were the extra effort compensated by 
extra speed, the stroke might nevertheless be practical 
for a set of men who could maintain it over four miles. 
But such has been proved again and again not to be 
the justifying fact. No demonstration could have 
been clearer than that provided at New London this 
year. Any one without previous knowledge of oars- 
manship could see a distinct difference in the rowing 
of the two eights as they struggled, at first side by 
side, and later singly, down the course. Those swing- 
ing bodies in the Yale shell described an are much 
wider than the rhythmic figures in the winning boat. 
The Yale crew reached out until their backs were al- 
most parallel with the gunwales of their shell, and 
then swung over backward until they lay in a semi- 
recumbent position. 

And yet, that terrific and desolating heave did not 
send their boat as far each stroke, even in the first 
half mile of the race, as the answering and more 
elastic drive sent the other boat. The Harvard crew, 
sliding easily forward to the same point that Yale 
attained by strained reaching, applied back and legs 
together as they drove their oars through, finishing 
each stroke in a position from which they could 
recoil neatly back on the recover, without the useless 
extra effort of lifting themselves up by their abdominal 
muscles. 


Exhausting Effects of the Body Swing 


HAT extreme body swing means that the English 
tradition believes in thus accomplishing what 
most American rowing authorities believe can more 
economically be accomplished by a more equal co- 
ordination of back and legs. Thirty-two times every 
minute, during twenty-two strenuous minutes, the 





The Syracuse freshman eight, rowing in striking contrast to the awkward, enervating English style. 


devoted men in the Yale boat were cramping their 
lungs and straining their muscles to a degree notice- 
zbly beyond the corresponding efforts by the Harvard 
crew. No wonder they fell steadily behind from the 
mile-flag on, and finished twelve lengths in the rear 
of a not particularly fast Crimson eight. 


Yale’s Loyalty to the Coaches 


ALE’S defeat can not be ascribed to failure in 

carrying out their coaches’ ideas. Mr. Harcourt 
Gold and Mr. Kirby, the two English coaches, admit 
this. Yale rowed the race out as they had been taught. 
and finished gamely, every man sitting up. It was 
a singularly fair test of method as well as of material. 
In addition to the extreme swing fore and aft, the 
Yale crew were rigged alternately across the boat in 
the English manner, a method which is supposed to 
give greater leverage in managing the longer, smalle1 
hladed oars of English make, but which, unless ha 
bitual, is apt to make men swing across the boat 
instead of straight up and down the keel. English 
thole-pins, with which the Yale shell was rigged, were 
disearded by Harvard in 1899 with real relief. They 
do not hold the !eather “buttons” of the oars as 
neatly and firmly as do American row-locks, and no 
corresponding advantage has been advanced for them 
to offset their lost motion and extra friction. 


Ability and Unison the Prime Factors 


|‘ was the opinion of many good judges at New 
London that this same Yale crew would 
finished half a minute better, rowing a less punishing 
stroke and rigged in the American way. That must 
remain a matter of opinion. But it is confirming 
such opinion to remember that a Belgian erew has 
twice won the Grand Challenge at Henley, where thie 
course is so short—only a few yards over a mile and 
a quarter—that “strokes” are of slight significance 
compared to sprinting ability and unison. Moreover, 
the Oxford-Cambridge records are made with a cur 
rent and tide-way swifter than the stream at Pough- 
keepsie, and those races are rowed over a course so 
winding that position is a distinct factor in the result 
and violent racing bursts of speed are of almost equal 
value with sustained pace. 


have 








These 
pupils of the veteran “Jim” Ten Eyck used the deliberate but steady and rhythmic American stroke 
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“* Let me tell you, Hoff, they can convict grafters like you’” 


“FOR FAILURE TO PROVIDE” 


BY P. C. MACFARLANE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 6BY. F. B. 


ETTER lay up a few judges for a rainy day, 
Hoff. ‘That’s my advice,” said Larkin, the 
State Boss. 

They were in a small committee-room 
just off the. floor of the State Convention 
of the reigning political party. 

“Why? asked Hoff. the City Boss, a fox-faced 
Hebrew, who sat blinking vulture-like as he pondered. 
His present mind was to demand, as his next slice in 
the pie he and Larkin were cutting up together, the 
cffice of State Printer, for there was large graft there. 
The judges afforded no such possibilities, hence a 
scum of doubt filmed over his shrewd eyes, and he 
asked again, as Larkin remained silent and thought- 
ful, “ Why?” 

“ Because,” said Larkin, rousing suddenly out of 
the contemplative state in which he had been chew- 
ing his cigar since the last remark, “ because, in the 
end, Hoff, they always get grafters like you.” 

Hoff flushed and straightened up with a start. 

“No offense, you understand,” apologized Larkin, 
seeing the movement, “but I mean it. Some day 
there’li be a new boss in the town. I don’t mean, you 
know, that you'll just fall down, lose your grip, and 
hit the cobbles. You'll face a straight criminal pros; 


and they'll get you—get vou dead. And you ain’t 
got a friend on the Appellate Bench. Let me tell 


you-—— 

" Larkin leaned over close, his cigar in his fingers, 
and the thumb of the hand that held it rapping for 
emphasis upon the little table between them. 

“They can convict grafters like you, Hoff. Folk 
done it in St. Louis—stuck ’em big and stuck ’em 
little; but the Appellate courts turned ’em all loose. 
Skidooed one of them only the other day because the 
‘lawyers Icft a ‘the’ out of the pleadin’s. Landis 
soaked the Standard twenty-nine millions, but the 
Appellate Court cut it to a whisper and come darned 
near sendin’ Landis to jail for disorderly conduct. 

“Same everywhere! They'll get you. They'll put 
up a case that twelve men locked up together can’t 
yet away from, no matter how much they want to. 


But with the upper courts it’s different. They got 
time and lawyers to figure a way out for ’em and 
write the decision and put it in their hands, and 


all the courts has to do is to pass it out and stand 


pat. Take it from me, Hoff,”’—and again Larkin 
grew confidential—* the Appellate courts of this 


State has jimmied more doors and windows than all 
the cons in both pens. You’re goin’ to need ’em;-and 
my advice to you now is to let this Public Printer-job, 
and the Surveyor-General’s, too, go to me, and put a 
few friends of yours on the Appellate Bench. It’s a 
mighty good investment, you'll find.” 


OFF listened till Larkin had finished, and reflected 

silently. He quite agreed with Larkin as- to 
the courts, but he did not agree for a moment that 
liis power in the great city which he held in his hand 
could ever wane. Why, he was absolute master there. 
He killed and made alive; he plowed and sowed and 
reaped and garnered in every department of the city 
government; he made judges there, and juries, too. 
From all he got what results he would; and was it 
possible that things could ever be different?—that a 
grand jury would indict him .or a police judge re- 
mand him’?—-a jury convict him, a court condemn 
him?—his juries and his courts? No, it was im- 
possible. Suceess was his fetish. He worshiped it, 
and it could never depart from him. Some day he 
noped to see Larkin himself skid wide at the turn 
while he took the rail and became State Boss in 
Larkin’s place, 


Then he would make his mayor the 
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governor and himself United States senator. So his 
imagination ran on before. Meantime he fouled his 
hands with graft, for it takes money to be a United 
States senator. And—— 


af pees have an anchor to windward, Hoff,” urged 
Larkin, 

“No,” Hoff said decisively, contemptuously, after a 
moment; “ don’t need ’em. Give me the State Printer, 
so I can collect off the School Book Trust—and one 
judgeship, just to take care of my friend Monson.” 

“Short term do him?” asked Larkin. 

“Yes,” said Hoff carelessly. 

“All right,” said Larkin. 
Publie Printer?” 

“ Denny,” answered Hoff through the smoke. 

“Denny goes,” declared Larkin, making a mental 
note. ‘And now here are my men for the District 
Courts of Appeals—Harrigan and Myers, long terms; 
Cone .and Figelstein, shorts. Do you get ’em?” 

“Yep,” answered Hoff. 

“By the way,” asked Larkin, shooting over a 
shrewd, penetrating glance, “are you sure you can 
deliver on this judgeship?” 

“Deliver?” asked Hoff in amazement. 
I been delivering all the week?” 

“Yes; but Marinetti—I hear he has promised his 
district to Blake, who is running against my man 
Harrigan. That’s why I went and fixed it up with 
the farmers on the Surveyor-General—so I could have 
something coming on the judgeship if I needed it.” 


“Who’s your man for 


* Haven’t 





“He was thinking of Larkin’s advice 


to him about ‘rainy-day’ judges” 
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Hoff flushed. He recognized in this both a taunt 
and a threat—a taunt in the suggestion that his 
power was not absolute in the city, and a threat that 
a combination was laid against him in the State. 
The taunt stabbed his vanity and hurt him some, 
but the threat frightened him. He never could under- 
stand these grangers. He never could do business 
with them successfully—political business. It was 
his weakness. In the city he was king. Get him off 
tlie cobbles and, to use his own expression, he was 
“lemoned.” He knew it. With Larkin, now, it was 
different. He could cut bait with these barley- 
whiskers all day long while they fished, and at night 
put all the fish on his string. 

Besides, Marinetti was always a possible snag in 
Hofl’s pathway. He had taken orders hitherto, but, 
perhaps without intending it, had managed to cause 


Hoff the vague feeling that some day he would 
break. So Larkin’s threat frightened him. But he 
bluffed. 


“Marinetti?” he queried composedly. “ Marinetti’s 
eating at my crib, isn’t he?” 

“ Aw—yes, of course,” assented Larkin. 

“Well, then, what’s eatin’ you?” asked Hoff in- 
sclently. 

That bit of insolence seemed to win the day, for 
Larkin, appearing satisfied, arose and went out on the 
{floor of the convention, where they were busying them- 
selves with the final clean-up of the convention’s work. 

Hoff stayed behind in the little committee-room to 
receive his district leaders and pass the quiet tip on 
the judiciary. They came singly. 

Last of all came Marinetti—amiable swaggerer, 
loyal, likable; biggest cog in Hoff’s machine, and 
therefore distrusted of him; absolute master of the 
Sixty-second Assembly District, Superintendent of 
Public Works in the administration cabinet, and the 
most popular man in the city government. He was a 
native of Switzerland, big as a Holstein, with a large, 
hummocky face and a baby’s complexion. Small blue 
eyes set in the upper corners of the face kept laugh- 
ing watch over the Alpine jumble of features below, 
prominent ameng which was a nose stern and uprising 
like one of his native crags. and under the nose a long, 
narrow cleft that was a sparkling valley or a for- 
hidding chasm, according as the Boss of the Sixty- 
second smiled or showed a fang. 


“' CALL right,” said Marinetti. “’S all right, ex- 
cept Harrigan. My district votes for Blake.” 

Hoff’s eyes showed white. 

“What?” he screamed. “ Your district? 
time did it get to be your district?” 

“About one number before it got to be yours,” re- 
torted Marinetti coolly. “I give you the Sixty- 
second sometimes when it suits me. You don’t give 
it to me—never.” The Switzer’s great face hardened. 
Through narrow slits his beady eyes looked out, and 
his mouth had become a mere seam upon his face in 
the viselike compression of his determined lips. 

Hoff next tried to reason with him. “ We all stand 
together, don’t you see?” he began. “ Not to do so 
is disloyalty. There is only a swift kick for the 
traitor. Marinetti,’—Hoff drew close and confiding— 
“if the Sixty-second should vote for Blake we should 
have to have a new Superintendent of Public Works.” 

Marinetti started as though he had been stabbed. 

“So?” he breathed deeply. “So? I am the Super- 
intendent of Public Works.” 

“Yes; but we can fire you.” 

“No,” said Marinetti, with a dangerous chuckle. 
“You did not appoint me, Ernest appointed me be- 
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cause we are old friends together—because we played 
the violin together when long ago, as boys, we came 
to this country, he from Austria and I from Switzer- 
land.’ 

“Ernest” was Hoff’s mayor and future candidate 
for governor—when Hoff should go to the Senate— 
Ernest Mainz, who,coupled an outward popularity and 
an appearance of probity with an inward baseness 
and greediness for graft that made him a most useful 
tool in his master’s hands; and Hoff was his master 
beyond the lengths to which one mam ordinarily gains 
ascendancy over the soul of another. Hoff knew 
Marinetti’s faith in Ernest Mainz to be childlike. 
He seized the opening instantly, and came back 
through it like a flash. 

“That’s just it, Marinetti,” he said. “ What do you 
want to go back on your old friends for by voting your 
men for Blake? Ernest expects you to go for Har- 
rigan.” 

Marinetti shook his head stolidly and was still, as 
immovable, as unchangeable, as sullen determination 
ever is. Hoff saw it, and let him go quickly. 


S Marinetti went out, Hoff, cigar suspended in 
fingers, stared thoughtfully at the closed door, 
still vibrating. Then he sent for the Mayor. 

“You see him and fix it,’ was Hoff’s laconic 
order. 

“But, you see, you can’t buy Marinetti when his 
own feelings are concerned,” explained the Mayor. 

“You have got to give him a reason. That's the way 
I’ve always ‘found him.” 

“Well, then, you give him a damned good reason, 
quick!” 

The Mayor hurried away, and Hoff stepped out on 
the convention floor. He saw the Mayor take Mari- 
netti aside. 

Hoff’s man Denny was nominated for Public Printer 
by acclamation while the Mayor was making known 
his failure to influence Marinetti to Hoff. ‘“ Can’t 
budge him,” he reported. “ He’s right on all but 
Blake.” 

Hoff ground his teeth in rage. What should he do? 
Tell Larkin? That was the square thing, obviously. 
But Larkin would sneer at him, and revile him, and 
order his men to turn down Monson. 

There was Larkin over there, looking at him now. 
Did he suspect? No; he was calmly, placidly smok- 
ing, and listening to the nominating speeches. What 
a farce! Larkin and Hoff had already made the 
real nominating speeches. 

Hoff thought a while in silence. Five, ten, fifteen 
minutes passed. Hoff looked across at Larkin again. 
He was in the same position, only looking bored. 
Yes, the nominating speeches were tiresome. 

“What ’1l we do, Hoff?” asked the Mayor finally. 

“Stand pat, Ernest.” answered Hoff, chewing his 
cigar sagely. “Stand pat. We vote last. We’ve got 
Denny. We'll get away with Monson too. They’ll 
never know till too late that we are shy eighteen on 
Harrigan. Larkin ‘ll throw his country vote to our 
man—all he can; and we’ll throw our city vote to 
Harrigan and the rest—all we can. He ean’t kick 
on that. and we'll pretend to be surprised. We did 
the best we could; that’s ali.” 

Hoff glanced over and caught Larkin’s eye upon 
him. With his hands in his pockets, the little 
Hebrew get up, his weed burning vigorously and 
jauntily uptiited, and walked deliberately across to 
where Larkin sat. The latter arose as he approached 
and leaned against the guard-rail that ran back of 
him, making way for Hoff at his side. Neither spoke. 
Kach glanced the other casually in the eye, and then 
stood off, puffing contentedly and looking out on the 
convention floor. Everybody saw them, the Big City 
Boss and the big State Boss, who together ruled—a 
government of the boss, for the boss, and by the boss. 


F ofice a few minutes, still without speaking, Hoff 
strolled leisurely back. The whole thing was a 
bluff—on the part of Hoff, to show that he was at ease 
and standing pat; on the part of Larkin, to show 
Hoff that his confidence in him was unshaken, and 
to convince the farmers that he and Hoff were in 
alliance. Then the balloting began. They called the 
rell of the counties alphabetically; and the chairman 
of the county delegation announced the vote—so many 
for each candidate. The vote had not progressed far 
when the Mayor remarked: 

“Seems to me the country’s going strong for Lar- 
kin’s judges and light for ours.” 

“Wait,” said Hoff. ‘These don’t indicate any- 
thing yet. ‘These are not Larkin’s districts. This 
is just the barley-whiskers voting for Larkin’s judges 
because they’re up-State fellows, and against ours 
because he’s from the cobbles. Wait till you come to 
the big towns in the rich counties. That’s where 
Larkin’s grip is strong. Then you'll see. Oh, he’s a 
great boss, all right!” 

But, as the more populous districts began to vote, 
they split most mysteriously, voting strong for the 
judges Larkin had named, and then scattering some 
among others, but not a vote for Monson.  Hoff’s 
face became pale. As the count progressed his wrath 
rose. He rushed across to Larkin. 

“You double-crossed us!” he shouted. 

“Nope,” suggested Larkin calmly. “You slipped 
one over on yourself, Hoff. I found out Marinetti 
was goin’ to fool you, and as it was only a matter of 
eighteen votes, I fixed it up with the farmers and 
was goin’ to include your judge, too; but when I saw 
your kid-gloved Mayor talkin’ to Marinetti, I knew 
you was on. I waited for you to wigwag me, and 
you didn’t. Seein’ you were plannin’ to do me, 1 
passed out the word to swit-swat you proper, and 
they’re doin’ it.” 

Hoff’s eyes glittered. 

“You pan-handler!” he shrieked in his rage; but 
suddenly he turned and quick as a flash darted across 
to the Mayor, who met him half way. 

“ Quick,” he whispered. “Vote the po delega- 
tion for Blake.” 

He had noticed that all along Blake ae been pick- 
ing up votes, ones, twos, and “threes, and sometimes 
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more; and in that 
brief moment he had 
swiftly calculated that 
to deliver the whole 
city vote to Blake, in 
addition to the eigh- 
teen Marinetti was 
giving him, anyway 
would elect him, de- 
feat Harrigan, and 
turn the iron of re- 
venge in the heart of 
Larkin. Hoff was in- 
different to Harrigan, 
and he hated Blake; 
but he loved revenge, 
and was full of bitter 
enmity against the 
man whom he had 
sought to deceive, but 
who had instead de- 
ceived him. He gave 
the order, and ran 
back again to gloat 
over Larkin when that 
gentleman should dis- 
cover what had been 
done to him. For 
Hoff had a melodra- 
matic nerve. 

‘ Hoff,” said Lar- 
kin, by way of con- 
versation,—for he was 
feeling extremely at 
ease with himself, and 
made it a point not 
to be angry with his 
brother without 
cause,—" Hoff! it is 
probably true that a 
man can’t be success- 
ful in polities without 
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being crooked; but 
you are too blamed 
crooked.” 

Just then the 
Mayor, with a flour- 
ish, voted the entire city delegation for Blake. A 
great roar of applause went up from the galleries, for 
Blake was a popular candidate. Blake was elected, 
Harrigan was defeated, Larkin had been beaten, after 
all, to this extent, and it was enough to disturb seri- 
ously his philosophic calm. A purple rage kindled on 
his face. His angry eyes showed white above the 
pupils. He leaned forward and gripped Hoff by the 
shoulders, shaking him like a rat. 

‘You little sheeny pup!” he hissed into his ear. 
‘I'll take your sparkin’ plug for this day’s work. 
See if I don’t!” 

That was all. Larkin dropped him, and, turning, 
shouldered his way angrily in among his henchmen, 
who were trying to find out what had happened. 


HE reaction came quickly to Hoff. The convention 

had adjourned for the noon recess in an uproar. 
The city delegates were wildly, ignorantly enthusiastic. 
They did not understand the play, but they knew 
that Hoff had broken with Larkin, had spilled a keg 
of nails in Harrigan’s pathway, and lifted Blake 
into their own tonneau. Hoff—oh, Hoff was the 
clever boy! A handful of the wildest of them tried 
to lift him up on their shoulders. He did not look at 
them, even, but drove them off from him with curses. 
He was sick in heart. His grip on the State was 
gone. The vision of the north end of the Capitol had 
dropped beneath the horizon in a moment—and that 
fool Marinetti! Well, of course, Hoff himself might 
not have used the best judgment in handling the 
situation, but he had done what seemed the obvious 
thing at the time. And Marinetti! That stubborn, 
pink- -cheeked dolt was the cause of all the trouble! 

The Mayor, tall, black-bearded, slow to see, un- 
moved as Tell’s hat in the market-place, paraded amid 
tie throng. Hoff ordered him to heel with a disdain- 
ful glance. His own impatience could brook no 
delay. He was elbowing to where Marinetti stood, 
and the Mayor obediently followed. Marinetti was 
on a chair, a placid smile playing like a golden sunset 
over his great features, as he waved admiringly to 
his friend Blake in the gallery. Hoff nipped him 
sharply in the legs, as a terrier snaps at the heels 
of a grizzly. 

“ Get down!” he ordered sharply. 

Marinetti got down and looked inquiringly at Hoff. 
He did not understand the vote of the delegation, 
but thought it was the Mayor’s action, convinced, as 
he supposed, by his arguments that Blake was the 
man to go for. He caught § sight of the Mayor. 

“Good for you, Ernest!” he exclaimed, beaming, 
extending his great hand. “I told you Blake was a 
good fellow. I am glad you voted for him.” 

“You just cut that rot out, will you, good and 
quick!” snapped Hoff. “ Ernest voted for Blake be- 
cause I ordered it; and I ordered it to get even with 
Larkin for double-crossing us—and the whole mis- 
erable mess is on account of you. You haven’t got 
any brains. Your head’s full of limburger, or whey, 
or some other rotten, mushy thing. I’m done with 
vou, Marinetti. You can pack vour trunk. You’re 
fired. To-morrow there’ll be a new Superintendent 
of Public Works. and soon there’ll be a new boss of 
the Sixty-second. That’s all I’ve got to say to you. 
Come on, Ernest. I’m in a hurry.” 


OFF got nothing more out of the convention. 
Things broke badly for him from that time on to 
the close. During the afternoon ugly rumors of dis- 
quieting revelations in the city, of councilmen en- 
trapped in the act of bribe-taking, and stories of 
corruption that traced themselves to Hoff’s door, were 
freely circulated. 
Hoff brooded apart from his men, in the special 
train that late at night brought the city delegation 
home from the State Convention. The morning 
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“‘He raved out the words of his threat, waving his great fists frantically ”’ 


brought worse news. A secret investigation had been 
going on for months. Some of Hoff’s henchmen had 
turned traitor. Others had been entrapped and forced 
to confess, involving him to save themselves. The 
leaders in the reform movement were revealed as a 
group of relentless and determined men who never 
turned aside from their aims, and they made their 
present purpose plain. It was to put Hoff behind 


the bars. The city was in a turmoil. The very cob- 
bles jostled one another angrily as Hoff passed over 
them in his automobile coming downtown. He re- 


ceived the reports of his subordinates with mock 
bravado; but when they were gone, he stood alone in 
his private office and muttered. 

‘In a night, by God! In a night!” 

So quickly had Rebellion raised her head. But 
Hoff was a fighter. He was rich. The ramifications 
of his corrupt machine extended in many directions. 
Many a social or commercial or political throne 
rested at least a corner on a Hoff foundation. So he 
prepared to fight. There was nothing else to do. 


UT first he resolved to get Marinetti. This was 

both a matter of private revenge and of political 
discipline. He wanted no traitors in his camp. If 
there were such, the sooner they got out the better 
So, from his oflice, he sent a telephone message across 
the street to another office, the door of which was 
by a political fiction labeled * Executive Chambers,” 
and soon the Mayor appeared. 

* Ernest,” said Hoff promptly, “I’ve looked up the 
law. You have full power. You merely send word 
to Marinetti that he has been removed from office, 
and direct him to turn over possession to his chief 
clerk, whom you designate as the temporary head of 
the department. Then you send in the name of 
his successor to the council to-night, and they con- 
firm it.” é 

‘But, Hoff,” protested the Mayor excitedly, “1 
can’t do that. I don’t want to do that. It ‘Il make 
trouble for us. I tell you, it will. Besides, I can’t 
do Emil that sort of a turn. He’s with us. He 
stands with us now. We oughtn’t to come it on him 
like that for just one bad turn. We'll admit we 
didn’t show the proper consideration for his feel- 
ings. 3 

“Feelings!” snorted Hoff. “ What man’s got any 
right to have feelings when the machine is at stake? 
No man. Not even you, Ernest. And the machine’s 
at stake right now. There’s one too many bosses in 
this town, and the name of the plurality is Marinetti. 
He’s going out.” 

Hoff’s tones were bold to boastfulness. 

“ Hoff,” pleaded the Mavor, “don’t make me do 
it; I couldn’t. We played the violin together in New 
York when we first came over. We belonged to the 
Musicians’ Union together. We do yet. When my 
children had searlet fever and I was out of work, he 
stood by me. His wife and mine are climbing inte 
society together. To-night they’re going to Mrs. 
Sadler Harkins’ ball. I made old Harkins throw in 
the bids for the two of them along with the bale of 
greens for the franchise. For God’s sake, don’t make 
me do it.” 

The Jew smiled again—smiled, and sneered at the 
heartless treachery and soft cowardice of the man. 
He had ceased to contend for his friend. No; he was 
willing to let him go, but he had pleaded for him- 
self. He wished to be spared the embarrassment of 
throwing him out, though another might do so for 
profit in which he participated and he would not 
protest at al}. So Hoff smiled and said: “ All right, 
Ernest;- I'll try and find another way out. But he 
must go; you are agreed to that?” He shot a keen 


glance at the Mayor, who looked relieved. 
“Yes, I suppose so.” he said. “ You know, I al- 
ways find you know best about these things.” 









TAXATION BLUNDERS AND THEIR REMEDY 






BY LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON 


NE fundamental blunder in our tax system 
is the assumption that the public must 
levy upon private earnings to pay its 
expenses. 

This blunder springs from a failure to 
realize that the community has a natural 
revenue of its own—the annual rental value of the 
land apart from improvements. The value in question 
is simply the value of sites or locations due to near- 
ness to centers of trade and population, to the presence 
of public improvements, to means of transportation, 
and to various natural advantages. It does not in- 
clude the value of any improvements in, on, or under 
the land. It does not include the portion of the 
value of a given piece of land due to the expenditure 
of capital or labor on that land. It does include the 
value of the franchises of public service corporations. 
li is relatively very low in the case of farm-land, 
and correspondingly high in cities. 

This great fund, technically called land value, meas- 
ures the benefit conferred by society upon the holders, 
as such, of titles to land. It might well be termed 
the community-made portion of the value of land. 
Morally and equitably, it is public property, and 
should be used to pay the publie expenses, just 
as an individual’s earnings should pay his individual 
expenses. Its annual vield has all the characteristics 
of an automatic public revenue—except that it will not 
quite collect itself into the public treasury. It does, 
however, flow into plain sight within easy reach; but 
our unnatural tax laws permit its absorption by the 
individuals who hold land titles—a social blunder akin 
to permitting the absorption of the slave’s earnings 
hy his “owner.” All we need to do to correct the 
present-day error is to increase our present levy upon 
land values. We would, at the same time, gradually 
reduce to extinction all other rerenue taxes. Be it 
observed that this involves no abandonment of regu- 
lative or restrictive taxes, or of exemptions of land, 
as at present, in certain cases. Of course, it leaves 
our existing system of titles to land unchanged. 

The adequacy of land values to meet all public 
expenses is sometimes questioned, but not by those 
who give due weight to the enormous land values in 
cities, towns, and villages. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the industry which now supports both the gov- 
ernment and the land-owners could obviously support 
the government alone, and with no increase of load 
ever the present, to say the least! 





How to Cut Down Municipal Graft 


HE laws that protect the private absorption of land 

values onee abolished, and this public fund once 
turned into the publie treasury where it belongs, all 
excuse for seizure of private property under the guise 
of revenue collection would varnish, and it is safe to 
predict that the practice would also disappear. The 
abolition of these two legal systems of plunder—that 
of the land-owners from the state and that of the 
state from the worker—would strip the skulking graft 
of the policeman or alderman and the smugger plun- 
der of the tariff baron or franchise-grabber of their 
most potent ally. ‘“ Kasy money” for some, under 


the law, suggests and often even condones “ easy 
money ” all along the line, law or no law. Hence the 


chaotic state of public morals which makes it so 
difficult to get the upper hand: of corruption in busi- 
ness and politics. Not till the public has learned to 
recognize and respect its own property, and to respect 
that of individuals, can it hope for due respect on 
the part of individuals for public property and for 
ene another’s property. 

Note carefully that it is not because land value is 
“unearned” by the Jand-owner that it should go to 
the public, but because it is created and earned by 
the public. This point is sometimes overlooked even 
by pretentious “experts,” to the great darkening of 
their counsel. 

Our present taxing methods are like transfusing 
hlood into a man’s arm while his own blood is stream- 


ing from a strangely unobserved gash in his side. But 
we have discovered the hitherto overlooked wound. 


We are getting ready to stanch it and perhaps to 
close it and let the patient thrive upon his own 
Llood—to his advantage, not to mention those from 
whom blood is drawn. To the extent that we pre- 
vent the leakage of the natural public revenue into 
private pockets—-by the increase of our present tax on 
land values—we do away with the need of transfusion. 
i. e., the taxation of buildings, factories, stores, ma- 
chinery, merchandise, railway equipment, live stock, 
personal property, and improvements of all kinds. And 
this, doubtless, is destined to be the plan of action. 
The recognition of land values as a public fund, or 
at least as a specially appropriate source of public 
revenue, has in the last several years made a 
deep impression on legislation, not only in British 
Columbia and in New Zealand, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, and Australia, but in Japan, Germany, 
and England. It is what gives the Lloyd-George 
Budget its unprecedented social and economic signifi- 
cance. It has recently been urged in several English 
by-elections by Liberal candidates with such striking 
success that the taxation of land values can net fail 
to be adopted soon as a fixed and leading policy of 
the Liberal Party. So unmistakable is this trend 


that even the Pall Mall Gazette (Unionist) of June 
28, 1912, declares that the “Unionist Party must set 
itself to think out and proclaim a drastic but prac- 
tical and equitable policy of land reform” as a 
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counter-move to the Liberal tendency toward the 
taxation of land values. In the United States the 
proposal to exempt all personal property, buildings, 
and improvements, with a corresponding increase upon 
land values including franchises, has begun to make 
itself felt in actual politics. Last fall it was the 
object of significant, if for the moment unsuccessful, 
State-wide campaigns in Missouri and Oregon. Cali- 
fornia in the same election cast an encouraging vote 
for a measure for municipal home rule in taxation 
urged with similar intent, a measure since referred 
to the people again by an overwhelming vote of the 
legislature. The city of Everett, Washington, the 
fourth city of the State in size, by a two-to-one vote 
carrying every ward and precinct in the city, adopted 
a measure of this kind, under the label “ Single-Tax 
Amendment,” after carrying it by a slight margin at 
the previous election only to lose it by a court de- 
cision on a technicality. To be sure, office-holders, 
office-seekers, political parties, and pretentious “ ex- 
perts ” looking only to what they think are immediate 
possibilities have, in this country, hardly taken note 
of these things as yet. What they have done has 
been, on the whole, to belittle or oppose. But the 
public is finding small satisfaction in following their 
past advice, and is learning to look fer leadership to 
others less hampered and more far-sighted. The peo- 
ple are hence slowly but surely coming to see the 
momentous economic truth that land values properly 
belong to the public, and to show their new knowledge 
in their votes. 

A second blunder akin to that of failing to recog- 
nize in land values a public fund, and one almost 
as bad, is the assumption that a tax is justifiable 
if only it is in proportion to ability to pay. 


Evils of the “ Ability-to-Pay” Doctrine 


The current “ ability-to-pay ” doctrine fails because 
it makes no distinction between ability to pay due 
to having served the public and ability to pay due to 
having plundered the public. It undertaxes, and thus 
fosters privilege. It taxes, and thus represses .in- 
dustry. It makes of taxation a mere system of en- 
forced charity. when it should be the honest, dignified 
collection of the public’s own natural revenue. To 
the extent that this plausible system succeeds in tax- 
ing ability to pay due to useful industry, it is a 
system of crude spoliation, or, if you prefer, enforced 
charity—none the less demoralizing because legal. It 
produces the confusion of mind which leads to the 
advocacy of income and inheritance taxes as well as 
taxes upon personal property and buildings, and thus 
tends completely to undermine the security of private 
property, something it would to-day seem wiser to 
buttress than to weaken. 

But the ability-to-pay doctrine has, of course, some 
truth behind it. Obviously no tax system could suc- 
cessfully fly in the face of this doctrine. The dismal 
failure of the present system is due partly to the fact 
that in actual working it falls and is bound to fall 
with great disproportionateness upon the poor, and thus 
flies squarely in the face of the very principle which 
in theory is used to justify it. Let us examine further 
into the land-value tax from this point of view. 
Would it not prove to be the long-sought tax—one 
proportioned to the shoulders that must carry it? 

A tax on the value of land after deducting the 
value of all improvements is primarily and sufficiently 
justified as a tax in proportion to benefits conferred 
by society. It is merely a payment in proportion to 
obligation to pay. Land-owners now get these pay- 
ments, and, so far as not collected in taxes on land 
values, keep them. <A tax on this fund, with the 
discontinuance of all other revenue taxes, would there- 
fore put taxation on the correct basis of obligation 
to pay for value received instead of on the sole basis 
of ability to pay. It would also, however, conform to 
all in the ability-to-pay principle which is socially or 
ethically justifiable; for the holding of land or fran- 
chises carries with it, as a matter of course, ability 
to pay in proportion as it carries obligation to pay, 
precisely as holding a ground lease carries with it the 
ability as well as obligation to pay a proper ground 
rent. And the enormous private fortunes at which 
income and inheritance taxes are aimed, with some 
show of wisdom, consist in the main of power to 
absorb land values, and would thus inevitably be 
reached by the new tax as far as they ought to be 
reached by any tax. 


Why the Land-Value Tax is Needed 


Thus the land-value tax meets the dictate of kind 
feeling that a tax should be in proportion to ability 
to pay, as well as the inexorable dictate of morality 
that it be in proportion to obligation to pay. 

Some other merits in the system may be briefly 
suggested as follows: 

Public collection of land values, through taxation, 
would build up a clear and sound conception of the 
distinction between public and private property. It 
would give us a tax that none could dodge or shift— 
a tax that could be assessed and collected with a 
minimum of expense, without inquisitorial methods. 
and with at least a reasonable approach to fairness 
and accuracy. We should have a tax having all the 
desirable features vf income and inheritance taxes 
without their evil features. We should have a tax 
that wouid not penalize industry, thrift, or any other 
socially desirable activity, and that would discourage, 
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instead of fostering, the great social wrong of holding 
valuable land out of use cr inadequately used. 

Owners of improved real estate, including farms, 
would usually be more than reimbursed for the in- 
crease of the tax on their land by the exemption of 
their buildings and of other improvements on or in 
the land, and of personal property, not to mention 
their individual share in the increasing prosperity. 
For example, a recent and doubtless trustworthy com- 
pilation from the official tax-books of Clackemas 
County, Oregon, shows that the 5,407 farmers of that 
county, exclusive of tenant farmers ard those who 
hold no improved iand—that is, the working owners 
of bona-fide farms—would pay 23.91 per cent. less in 
taxes on their property if only land values were taxed, 
the total tax levy remaining as at present. 

To turn to an older community, Massachusetts, we 
find from recent valuations (1907, the latest at hand) 
that in che 284 small towns of the State (excluding 
the 70 cities and large towns) only about 20 per cent. 
of the whole real estate valuation is community-made, 
and hence taxable as land value as defined in this 
article. That is to say, in that State, under a system 
of purely land-value taxation, nearly or quite 80 per 
cent. of the value of all rural real estate besides 
all the personal property would be exempt from taxa- 
tion. It is believed, upon careful analysis, that such 
a system of taxation, with a proper distribution of 
State expenses among the municipalities, would halve 
the taxes of Massachusetts farmers. Obviously, a 
system of taxing only the community-made values in 
the land would spell relief for the working farmer 
in any part of the country. He is the man who gets 
the minimum benefit from society, and is now taxed 
out of all proportion to the little benefit he gets— 
with a tax penalty lying in wait for every improve- 
ment he ventures to make. No wonder his children 
move to the city. 


Effect on Farmers and City Workers 


The farmer’s case has here been given particular 
consideration, because he has been known to confound 
land value with land. and to assume that, because 
he has large holdings in land, he would be ruined by 
the new system. Misled by this error, he naturally 
opposes the proposal to lay all taxes upon land values. 
Other well-meaning folk are apt to think he is right, 
and some not so well meaning have selfishly encour- 
aged him in his mistake. For his own good, and 
that of the rest of us, his not unnatural error needs 
careful pointing out. And the cause needs the farm- 
er’s votes as badly as he needs the cause. His advan- 
tage, in common with other workers, is, of course, 
clear when it is realized how very little land value 
he is now enjoying and how little of his property 
would be taxable under the new system. Note care- 
fully that it is bona-fide working, producing farmers, 
those who farm farms rather than farm farmers, of 
whom we are now speaking. As to “ farmers ” who are 
primarily land speculators—that is another story. 

As for workers other than farmers, their advantage 
in the change is even more readily seen. Owning 
little or no land, valuable or otherwise, there is 
no room for the peculiar confusion that besets the 
farmer. If a renter of real estate, as is usually 
the case, he would, of course, pay the tax on the 
land that he occupies. He would pay it, as he does 
now, through his rent payments, payments that are 
now as large as the landlord can exact, and that 
hence could not be increased by the new tax. The 
new tax would simply compel the landlord to give 
up to the tax collector a larger share than now of 
the public fund, land value; while the abolition of 
the tax on the house, together with an _ increased 
supply of houses, would force down the workers’ rent 
bill. If the worker owns land, its location value 
in proportion to his other property is usually small. 
Then the removal of taxes on his necessaries of life— 
food and clothing, as well as shelter—is clearly all 
to his good. 

Moreover, all workers, farmers and city workers 
alike, must gain from the increased demand for 
labor and consequent increase of wages through val- 
uable land coming into use. And the lion’s share 
of the advantage could no longer go to those whose 
contribution to the communal advance consists merely 
in owning the land that other people use. 

The only persons whose incomes would be dimin- 
ished, even temporarily, by putting all revenue taxes 
on land values would the few whose income is 
derived predominantly from the unnatural right of 
living off the public fund, or who persist in injuring 
society by preventing the full economic use of val- 
uable land. 

Like convalescence, the result is all to the good, 
and will be so regarded when understood—except 
perhaps by those who have come to prefer the life 
of an economic invalid and prefer to be waited on 
and supported by others. And it may safely be pre- 
dicted that the good-natured, forgiving and forgetting 
public will never let even such undergo sufferings 
comparable to those now endured by the underpaid 
but frantically industrious poor. 

To recapitulate. 

Land values are a social product. They should be 
made by law, what they are by right, the sole source 
of revenue taxes. Two of the many advantages would 
be a rational tax system and a rising respect for 
true property rights, public and private. The latter 
alone might repay us for making the change. 


























SEGANTINIS MONUMENT IN THE ALPS 


The monument to Segantini, the great Italian landscape-painter, just completed by the 


Italian sculptor Bistolfi. It stands on a mountain-top at St. Moritz, Switzerland, over- 
looking the country that Segantini painted. At the base of the beautiful figure of the 


Spirit of the Alps are bas-reliefs of Alpine mountain-scenes, typifying the artist’s work 














Gardens of the Villa Liserb, the home of Princess Henry of Battenberg, where the Queen drove daily in her donkey-cart 





QUEEN VICTORIA AS I KNEW HER 


BY XAVIER .PAOLI 


Former Special Commissioner of the Siireté Générale, Detailed to Accompany Royal Visitors to France 


For twenty-five years M. Xavier Paoli held one of the most difficult and dangerous posts under the French government—that 


of guarding the European sovereigns who visited France and of answering for their. personal safety. 
better opportunity for observing and studying the rulers of nations at close range. 


No man in Eurgpe had 


His tact and fidelity won the confidence 


of the visiting princes whom he guarded, and he was admitted to their friendship and to the freedom of their households. 
Among the many foreign sovereigns with whom Paoli was associated was Queen Victoria of England, who asked the 


French government that no one else should watch over her during her visits to France and to the French Riviera. 


reminiscences throw new light on the character of the great English Queen. 


Y duties as special commissary placed me 

in attendance on Queen Victoria during 

each of her later visits to France. I 

therefore had the opportunity of living 

beside her, as it were, of leading almost 

the same life as her Majesty, very nearly 

every year, for a varying period of time. I will not 

speak at length of the Queen’s first holidays in the 

South of France. ‘These were really but so many 

trials of the climate, and I should not have anything 
very striking or sensational to tell about them. 
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Portrait of Angéle Gastaud. the French peasant 


child, which was painted at Queen Victoria’s order 
on one of her last visits to the Riviera 





It seems that the Queen took a great liking to 


Aix-les-Bains from the start. She made three stays 
there; and there was every reason to believe that, 
charmed by the “ Alpine graces of Savoy” of which 
Victor Hugo sang, she would never have thought of 
going to another part of French soil in search of a 
better springtime resort. She bought a large piece of 


land not far from Aix, and proposed to build a 
country house upon it. 


The whole district was de- 


lighted at the news that the Queen had become a 
landowner in that part of the country. Unfortunately, 
one of those small and petty differences which are 
always apt to arise where a question of property is in- 
volved, and which are generally settled in a friendly 
way. was exaggerated and embittered by local rival- 
1ies, with the result that the whole thing was spoilt. 
When her Majesty was preparing to lay the first stone 
of her French home, she asked the local authorities to 
make an alteration in the roads, for which she offered 
to pay liberally. Captious objections. were raised; an 
attempt was made to turn the situation to account 
by imposing oppressive conditions upon the royal 
landowner; and this went to such lengths..that the 
Queen ended by abandoning her project, selling her 
property, and taking leave for good of Aix-les-Bains. 


T that time the Queen of England had not yet 

quite lost the use of her limbs, and could still 
move about a little, with the help of a stick. This 
slow and painful method of progress soon tired her. 
She took long carriage drives, but what she really 
needed was a means of locomotion suited to easy and 
immediate use and requiring no great preparation. 
One day, as she was driving, with her suite, along 
the edge of the Lae du Bourget, she met a peasant 
approaching slowly in a little cart drawn by a donkey. 
The animal was still young, but so thin and so. ill 
tended that he was nothing to look at. The Queen 
stopped her carriage and beckoned to the fellow. 


fed. 


Paoli’s 


“Would you care to sell me your donkey, my good 
man?” she asked. 

Not knowing to whom he was speaking, the peas- 
ant replied, with the usual distrust that country 
people instinctively entertain for those who come 
from the towns: 

“It all depends, madam.” 

“How much did you pay for him?” asked the 
Queen. 

“A hundred francs—and he was cheap at the price.” 

“T will give you two hundred. Will you take it?” 

The peasant pretended to hesitate. I said, in my turn: 

“You can buy two donkeys with that.” 

At last he made up his mind; the bargain was 
struck; and the donkey beeame the Queen’s property, 
and was duly washed, curry-combed, groomed, and 
generally smartened up. Above all, he was better 
Soon after, he was put to draw the Queen along 
the little roads and narrow paths which the carriage 
could not enter. ‘henceforth, Jaquot, as he was 
christened, had an easy, gentle, and agreeable life. 

When the Queen went back to Savoy, in 1890, it 
was decided that Jaquot should be taken with her 
on the journey. On the day of his return to Aix, 
the sly donkey proved that he had a good memory. 
He broke loose from the wagon in which he was 
carried, sniffed the air of his native. land with de- 
light, took his bearings, and scampered-away before 
any one could lay a hand upon him, making straight 
for the stable where he had been so well cared for 





The Queen taking tea on the highroad. Beside her is the Princess Victoria 
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in the previous year. One of the Queen’s equerries, 
on hearing the story, exclaimed, quite rightly: 

“ Now you will have to change your French maxim 
which says ‘ Silly as a donkey ’!” 


FTER Aix-les-Bains, Queen Victoria went suc- 

cessively to Florence, Biarritz, Grasse, and 
Hyéres, and ended by selecting Nice as her holiday 
resort. She was faithful to the Riviera for five years; 
and death alone prevented her from returning there, 
for, shortly before expiring, in one of those gleams 
of hope that light up so many death-beds, she ex- 
claimed: 

“ Ah, I shall never get well except at Nice! If I 
were only at Cimiez, how soon I should recover!” 

An old Nicene scholar of my acquaintance, who had 
made a far-reaching study of the archeology of the 
place, said to me one day: 

“IT suppose you think that this is the first time 
that an empress has been to stay at Cimiez; but 
you are wrong. There was one before the Empress 
of India, who also- came here in search of peace and 
health. I hasten to say that I am not speaking of 
the day before yesterday. The Empress I have in 
mind was the Empress Salonina, the wife of Gallienus, 
who lived and reigned in the third century of our era.” 

The Grand Hdétel at 
Cimiez still exists as it 
was at the time of the 
Queen’s stay. It is a 
very plain building. 
The Queen’s emissary 
had hired the whole 
hotel for a period of 
some five weeks, at a 
price of about forty 
thousand franes. The 
hotel was arranged, 
with all speed, for the 
accommodation of its 
illustrious guest, and 
the Cimiez municipality 
gave orders for impor- 
tant road-making ope- 
rations in the country- 
side. The neighboring 
landlords courteously 
offered to throw open 
their parks and gar- 
dens, and even to have 
breaches made in their 
walls, so that the 
Queen might feel at 
home wherever she 
went. In short, a gen- 
eral spirit of emula- 
tion prevailed. 

Everything was done 
to make the royal 
apartments comforta- 
ble, attractive, and 
agreeable. A great 
deal of furniture was 
sent over from Eng- 
land, and especially a 
number of little orna- 
ments which the Queen 
liked to see about her. 

The sovereign’s apart- 
ments occupied the 
right wing of the ho- 
tel. The bedroom was 
quietly furnished with 
a few chairs in thick 
velvet, a very fine Ve- 
netian mirror, and a 
mahogany bedstead. 

The drawing - room 
was more sumptuously 
furnished, in solid 
mahogany, artistically 
carved; and the walls 
were upholstered with 
flowered hangings. Rich 
and thick curtains 
hung at the doors and 
windows. In the mid- 
dle of the room stood 
the Queen’s little writ- 
ing-table, covered with 
papers and family pho- 
tographs. 

The _ dining - room 
looked north, and was 
very large indeed, so 
much so that, for pri- 
vate meals, the size 
had to be reduced by means of an enormous and very 
handsome screen. It contained a luxurious suite of 
furniture, tapestries, objects of art, and vases with 
flowers; and water-colors, etchings, and paintings by 
master hands. 

The Queen’s two daughters, Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and Princess Christine of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and the ladies-in-waiting, Lady Southampton 
and Miss Harriet Phipps, had their apartments in 
the left wing. 

On the ground floor, on the right, two rooms were 
used as reception-rooms. On the left were the apart- 
ments of Sir Arthur Bigge, the Queen’s private sec- 
retary; of Colonel (afterward Sir William) Carrington, 
her equerry ; and of Sir James Reid, physician-in- 
ordinary to her Majesty. The remainder of the 
hotel was allotted to the different members of the 
suite. 

This hotel formed Queen Victoria’s first residence 
at Nice in the spring of 1895. The second was the 
Hotel Excelsior-Regina, comprising altogether eighty 
large rooms, not to speak of a number of smaller 
rooms and dressing-rooms, which was let for the re- 
spectable figure of eighty thousand franes for the 
length of the visit, 


from a French peasant on one of her drives. 
royal stables, and the Queen took him about with her on her travels through France did not even wait for 
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The Queen’s Indian Body-Guard 

HE Queen’s household comprised, in addition to the 

immediate members of her suite, a fairly numerous 
staff of servants, including a first waiting-maid, as- 
sisted in her service by several others; a French 
chef, M. Ferry, who had three or four lieutenants 
and a whole regiment of scullions under his orders; 
a coachman, an outrider, and a dozen grooms, besides 
the small band of Indian servants who, to a certain 
extent, formed a set apart. 

I think that my readers may be interested in a few 
details concerning these last. They were a fine-looking 
body of men, Mohammedans from Agra and Lahore, 
clad in big turbans and cashmere garments of daz- 
zling colors. They were a trifle fierce and shy, al- 
ways very impassive in their demeanor, and quite 
taken up with the almost religious importance of 
their duties. They acted as a sort of private body- 
guard to the Queen. They enjoyed certain privileges, 
practised all the rites of their creed without restric- 
tions, were thoroughly accustomed to discipline, and 
were faithful and devoted to their sovereign in life 
and death. The Queen also brought with her a Scotch 
gillie, who wore the picturesque costume of his na- 
tive land. 





Queen Victoria in her donkey-cart, drawn by Jaquot, the donkey bought by the Queen 


All these servants had a great deal to do, especially 
on the arrival and departure of the royal party; 
for the Queen always carried nearly all of the 
furniture of her bedroom with her, including the bed 
and bedding, together with her own linen and plate 
and utensils and knickknacks of every sort. 

The Queen usually rose at nine o'clock, proceeded 
to dress at once, and then took breakfast, which 
was laid in a small sitting-room adjoining her bed-, 
room, and consisted of chocolate, coffee, tea, and 
various kinds of rolls. A dish of eggs was also 
served, prepared in a different manner every day; a 
dish of fried fish; grilled bacon; and Cambridge 
sausages. Let me hasten to add, after naming this 
substantial list, that the Queen ate very little, and 
selected one of these dishes at random, without show- 
ing preference for any in particular. 4 


Victoria’s Enormous Correspondence 


EXT came the turn of the mail-bag and the 
daily correspondence. As the Queen made it a 
rule to answer every letter at once that was worth 
answering at all, her two secretaries were kept very 
busy. She had to sign a number of papers, and 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Jaquot became the favorite of the 






allowed herself the time to read everything that was 
submitted to her for her signature. She sent many 
telegrams, both official and private, and these were 
nearly always couched in cipher or in terms of lan- 
guage agreed upon with the recipients. Fhe Queen’s 
correspondence was really enormous, and I think it 
will be interesting and amusing if I devote a little 
space to a variety of communications which her 
Majesty received in abundance. The more powerful 
you are, the more you are troubled’ with requests. 
Queen Victoria was no exception to this rule. | Even 
when traveling, even when enjoying a holiday abroad, 
she received daily, in addition to her serious post, an 
innumerable quantity of letters emanating from oc- 
casional correspondents of every unexpected sort .and 
kind. 

These letters, I assure you, were very curious read- 
ing. They arrived from every point of the compass. 
They were obsequious or arrogant by turns, frank 
or crafty, clever or silly, satirical or threatening. 
The supplicants hit upon a thousand ingenious meth- 
ods of calling attention to themselves. Sometimes 
they took the most finicking pains to write a béauti- 
ful hand; sometimes they illustrated their petitions 
with decorative designs. There were those who had 
their appeals written by children, hoping thereby to 
produce a more melt- 
ing mood in the re 
cipient. There were 
others who recom- 
mended themselves on 
the strength of quaint 
precedents. Some af- 
fected the most com- 
plete confidence in the 
success of their enter- 
prise, as, for instance, 
an old man of eighty- 
two who wrote: 


How painful and repul- 
sive it would be to ‘me, 
who am so near the grave, 
to have to alter my high 
opinion of the royal mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and 
benevolence ! 


Others made a dis- 
play of pessimism: 


If your Majesty does not 
lend an ear to my entreaty, 
there will be no resource 
left to me but to put an 
end to my life! 


A correspondent at 
Bordeaux, who was un- 
der a passing financial 
cloud, cherished the 
hope that Queen Vic- 
toria would consent to 
pay his son’s fees at 
the Bordeaux gram- 
mar school. A young 
man. from Lorraine 
asked the sovereign to 
send him a bicycle. 

Requests for postage- 
stamps and autographs 
were very frequent. 
Not a day passed but 
the Queen received 
some of these demands, 
which were often very 
impudent—such as 
that of a person at 
Nantes who had eare- 
fully drawn up an ex- 
act list of the stamps 
that were missing from 
his collection. The 
list filled many pages. 
There were also nu- 
merous entreaties for 
objects of every - day 
use, for clothes and 
linen. 

Other correspondents 
offered to sell various 
knickknacks, and, of 
course, prided them- 
selves on affording the 
Queen the opportunity 
of buying “a real bar- 
gain.” Some of these 


an acceptance or re- 
fusal, but at once began by sending the articles and 
asking that they might be paid for or returned. 


The Inventors 


PECiAL mention must be made of the inventors. 

Among the latter was one who asked for assist- 
ance and patronage in introducing a machine that 
would “instantaneously stop a ship in motion, and 
thus avoid those terrible collisions at sea which 
cause so many catastrophes.” Another more modestly 
desired merely to manufacture an automatic toy of 
which he had long had the idea in his head. A third 
wished to sell a new engraved seal of his invention, 
that is to say, a sort of “ huge, variegated display (!) 
seal of the Kingdom of England, formed with wax 
of different colors, endlessly varied and impossible of 
imitation.” 

The women were even worse than the men, and they 
seized every opportunity, every fleeting actuality, to 
increase the urgency of their entreaties. 

No one will be astonished to hear that poets fig- 
ured largely among the Queen’s habitual correspon- 
dents. I have lucubrations before me in which poetic 
frenzy is mingled with absurdity and even sometimes 





Scene at the wedding of the court favorite, Lady Mary 
Dawson, who married the master of the King’s ‘household 


AT A LONDON SCHOOL OF BALLET DANCING 
The little girls shown in these pictures are all advanced pupils. The upper photograph shows a finished dancer pirouetting in a difficult attitude, 
where the rapidity of her twirling baffled even the camera. The lower picture shows four pupils practising a ballet tableau at the finish of a dance 
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Alfred G. Vanderbilt, the only man who failed to salute the Queen while passing the Miss Nancy G. Steele, the fiancée of Devereaux 
royal box, in the coaching Matathon from Hyde Park to South Richmond, England Milburn, and daughter of Charles Steele, of 
J. P. Morgan and Co, 
14 
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Miss May Etheridge, a London Gaiety girl, escaping from the 
crowd at the registry office where she married Lord Fitzgerald 




















MISS EMILY DAVISON’S FUNERAL 
An interminable procession of suffragettes marched through the streets of London in the funeral train of Miss Emily Davison, who stopped the King’s horse at the 
Derby race. Above is shown the railway carriage in which the coffin was carried from London to the cemetery. A militant suffragette stood on guard during the journey 





























Devereaux Milburn, America’s famous polo back, Officer King, of the New York Central Park mounted police, 
whose engagement to Miss Steele was announced vaulting over a trotting horse during one of the private drills 


shortly after the international matches 15 





A convalescent monkey. The wooden neck-ring is to prevent it from tearing off the bandages and splints 


HIS is an age for operations—especially sur- 

gical operations. In many cases, so it is 

said, these surgical operations are not really 

necessary. But there is never an wnneces- 

sary operation on wild animals—one may 

rest assured on that point. There are too 
many and too great difficulties in the way, not to 
speak of the expense and the danger to the operator 
as wéll as to the patient. 

In every case where an operation is performed on a 
wild animal, it means a choice between operating and 
killing the animal; and, generally speaking, wild ani- 
mals are extremely valuable. So, in case of broken 
limbs, torn flesh, ulcerated teeth, ingrowing claws, 
ete., the animal is first of all given a little chloro- 
form, then tied down securely, and the operation 
takes place. 

All this sounds very simple and easy. But to those 
who have ever studied or had anything to do with wild 
animals the difliculties and dangers are only too well 
known. In the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
drug animals of any kind- especially wild ones. 

Animals are often tied down without being chloro- 
formed before a minor operation; but, in the case of 
its being obligatory to chloroform a wild animal, it 
is found better to put him into a traveling-cage, which 
is made so narrow that he can not move about in it. 
It is then possible, even when he constantly moves his 
head about, to keep a cloth saturated with chloroform 
and placed on the end of a stick constantly in front of 
him, so that he is obliged to inhale it. 

When the animal is once chloroformed, no time is 
lost—not a moment. For drugs affect wild animals 
in different and most unexpected ways, and there is 
no telling at what moment the patient may wake up 
again. So the men rush forward with their ropes and 
forked sticks, fasten the animal securely, and then the 
animal surgeon does his business as quickly as pos- 
sible, 

He is never a minute too quick, for very often, al- 
most before the ropes have been loosened, the animal 
is regaining consciousness; and many an animal has 
had to be left with the ropes still loose round him, in 
order that attendants might get out alive. In some 
cases the animals are furious with rage; in others, so 
dull and stupid that they scarcely wake up for the 
rest of the day. 


Curing a Polar Bear of Ingrowing Toe-Nails 


T was observed some time ago, in the Zodlogical 

Gardens at Copenhagen, that a particularly fine 
polar bear was suffering from ingrowing toe-nails on 
its hind feet. This is a very common complaint with 
polar bears in captivity. It is well known, to people 
who have watched these bears, that, in turning round, 
they twist themselves right about on their. hind quar- 
ters, and that in this and in nearly all other move- 
ments, except that of walking, they rarely use their 
hind feet at all. Owing to this, the nails, not having 
anything to wear them down, grow so long that they 
turn over and grow right into the soft pads of the 
feet, which is extremely painful. 

In this case it was found that the claws had not 
only grown into the.soft part of the feet, but had 
bored right through to the other side. The poor bear 
must have been in excruciating pain. A large trans- 
port cage was built, the dimensions being four feet 
six inehes high, seven feet long, and only one foot 
six inches wide. The front of the cage was covered 
only with parallel bars. The object of this was to get 
the bear where the operators could seize hold of his 
hind paws without hurting him in a struggle to tie 
him down. 

The bear was very unwilling to go into this narrow 
cage, but a tempting piece of fresh fish did the trick, 
and he was finally securely fastened in. The next 
thing was to have the cage, bear and all, lifted up on 
to two blocks, leaving a space underneath. Owing to 


the enormous weight. this was a most difficult thing 
to do, especially as the cage had to be tipped down in 
order to make the bear rest his paws on the railings. 
Then one paw was drawn through the railings and 
fastened, the nails drawn out, and then the second 
paw was done in the same way. 

After this the animal was put into a cage the bot- 
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tom of which was lined with zine about a foot high. 
This was filled with cold water, and in this the bear 
was made to stand all day. Fresh water was sup- 
plied occasionally, and—TI believe—the cage was 
drained in the evening to give the animal dry quarters 
for the night. In a few weeks the bear was quite him- 
self again, and appeared to have forgotten everything 
in connection with the incident. I mention this latter 
fact because in some cases animals not only resent 
being handled like this, but do not forget it, as in 
the case. of a lion quite recently in Mr. Frank Bos- 
tock’s show in London, England. 

The lion had been suffering from an ulcerated tooth 
fcr some days, and it was hoped that by giving 
it soft food, like bread soaked in milk, ete., it would 
get. over it. But when it was found that the animal 
was getting worse, that one side of the jaw was ter- 
ribly swollen, and that the poor animal was starving 
for want of food, it was decided to extract the tooth. 
It was a fine specimen, and the owners did not wish 
to risk drugging it; so it was decided to extract the 
tooth without any anesthetics. 

Accordingly, all the men in the show were told off 
to help tie down the lion with ropes to get it ready 
for the operation. 


Pulling the Ulcerated Tooth of a Lion 


FTER tremendous difficulty —it was found impos- 

sible to get him into a small cage,——when the men 
had attracted his attention in another direction by 
means of poking him with sticks, one leg was tied 
securely; and then all the men set to work, entered 
the cage cautiously, and, keeping clear of his head -and 
feet—not to speak of his ropelike tail,—caught his 
other feet in lassoes of rope; and he was finally on 
his back and ready for the operator. 

No time was lost, and, in spite of throaty, furious 
grewls and heavy breathing, the pincers were fastened 
round the tooth, a mighty pull was given, and, simul- 
taneously with a roar from the lion, the tooth was 
pulled out. For a moment the lion seemed quite sur- 
prised—probably at the sudden cessation of acute 
pain, for his mouth was fearfully ulcerated—and then 
he tried to get up. He again seemed puzzled. But in 
a very few minutes his cords were loosened. He 
sprang on his feet again, but, beyond a heavy growl 
as the ropes were drawn out of the cage, he made no 
more complaint. 

He was given a pailful of hot bread and milk, which 
he took greedily, although he snarled at the trainer 
who brought it, which was unusual, as he was the 
man who always fed him. Some one suggested that 
it was because the trainer had been the one told 
off to hold his head back with a forked stick while 
the tooth was drawn out. But another laughed at 
the idea, and said it was probably because his 
mouth was still sore and painful, which seemed to 
be far the most reasenable conclusion. 

Though the ‘lion quickly recovered, and was in the 
best of health again, it was noticed that he always 
seemed a little savage when he was fed. It was con- 
cluded that it still hurt him a little to eat. But there 
is a curious sequel to this story. 

It is the custom in all animal shows for the trainers 
to go very early in the morning into the cages to 
clean them out. Accordingly, about five o’clock one 
morning, the trainer went in to clean out the cage of 
this lion before having his breakfast. It happened to 
be a peculiarly dark and dismal morning, and so all 
the electric lights were turned on. 

The lion seemed perfectly quiet when the trainer 
went in—growled a little when the man made him 
move, but otherwise seemed in a fairly good temper. 
And then, suddenly, without the least warning, all the 
electric lights went out! And in a moment, with a 
furious growl, the lion sprang at the trainer, caught 
his hand in his mouth, and began to maul his arm! 
The man shrieked and tried to beat off the animal. 
As he was dragged to the floor of the cage by the lion, 
his final shriek and the lion’s roar attracted the at- 
tention of the other trainers, who got the lights on, 
and one man, rushing in, fired off all his blank car- 
tridges, thus cowing the lion long enough for the 
others to drag out the trainer, who was now quite un- 
conscious and bleeding terribly. 
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A doctor was sent for, and he found that the man’s 
arm was badiy torn, and that three fingers of his 
hand had been completely bitten off. He was sent to 
the hospital, and was there many weeks. He finally 
recovered and returned to the show. But, as every 
time he went near that particular lion the animal 
showed great resentment, it was thought wiser to put 
him at other work. As he and the lion had been the 
best of friends until’ the tooth-drawing operation, 
there can be no doubt that this was the cause of the 
animal’s change of feeling. This episode almost proved 
a critical operation for the trainer. 


A Young Lion Who Operated on Himself 


N the Forepaugh Brothers’ circus, at one time, it 

was noticed that a fine young lion kept his mouth 
a little way open and appeared to be in pain. After 
inuch difficulty, it was found that in some way a piece 
of sharp bone had get in between the lion’s teeth, and 
was firmly wedged there, a good-sized splinter of it 
protruding outside his mouth. Drugs were out of the 
question with so young an animal; and when it was 
found that the poor little thing was unable to eat, and 
that it was starving to death, prompt measures were 
ordered to be taken. The young lion was to be roped, 
and then the piece of hone extracted. 

But the animal was extremely nervous, and when 
ene paw was tied, it was found that he was shiver- 
ing like an aspen leaf and foaming at the mouth. His 
keeper, being very fond of the young animal, went 
into the cage, thinking to quiet and pacify him; but, 
most unexpectedly, the lion raised himself on his re- 
maining three free legs and attacked the keeper sav- 
agely. ‘The keeper was so surprised and off his guard 
that it would have fared badly with him had it not 
been for another keeper, who rushed forward with an 
iron bar to protect him. 

But by this time the lion had worked himself up 
into a perfect frenzy, and, as the iron bar was put in 
front of him, he bit at it so savagely and vindictively 
that he snapped the piece of bone in his mouth. This 
eased the pressure, the remaining piece fell out, and 
there was now no need of an operation. The lion 
seemed just as much surprised as any one else, and 
licked his sore mouth and lips in a thoughtful, puz- 
zled manner. Soon after, a bowl of warm bread and 
milk was given to him, and, after lapping up every 
scrap and drop, he settled himself comfortably in the 
cage, laid his big head on his fore paws, and, with a 
contented little sigh, went sound asleep, and slept for 
thirty-six hours! No doubt the poor animal was 
utterly exhausted from want of food and sleep; but 
he soon recovered, and grew into one of the finest 
lions in the exhibition. 

When the well-known orang-utan Dohong, in the 
New York Zoélogical Park, was in his last sickness, 
it was thought that he was suffering from an ob- 
struction caused by some foreign substance he had 
swallowed, for orang-utans will swallow anything 
sometimes, and outsiders are very mischievous in 
giving them things when they think no one is looking. 

As, after the most careful watching, it was found 
that he could not live anyway without something 
being done, it was decided to. try an operation in 
the hope that it might save his life, as he was a great 
favorite with the public and all the keepers. And 
with every care, and just as much preparation as 
would be taken for a human being, with several doc- 
tors present, he was given ether, which he took 
with rather a puzzled air, but quite placidly. The 
operation was performed, but there was no obstruc- 
tion. It was found, however, that he had double 
pneumonia with several other complications, one of 
them being a suspicion of appendicitis—for, though 
it is not generally known, orang-utans have appen- 
dixes like human beings—and that there was no hope 
of saving his life. 

It was felt, notwithstanding, that all had been done 
that could be done, and so his last days were made 
as happy and comfortable as possible. He never at- 
tempted to tear off the bandages after the operation, 
but was a model patient in every way. He would 
take his medicine, try to eat his food, and nestle up 
to his keepers in the most pathetic manner. But 
it was all no use. One of his keepers sat up with 





him night after night, and he had as much attention 
as any rich man. tor his keepers were both devoted 
to him. When he died on the 25th of February, 
1907, everybody in the Park was sorry, but Dr. Horna- 
day and the keepers were more than sorry; they were 
deeply grieved. It is wonderful how these big apes 
gain the affection of those who have anything to do 
with them. They are so intelligent, so affectionate, 
and so appreciative of any kindness that it is not to 
be wondered at. Few children have so much care and 
attention as some of these anthropoid apes. 


A Struggle with a Vicious Llama 


VERY recent operation which took place in Mr. 

Frank Bostock’s show was that performed on a 
HWama. ‘The circumstances were interesting and 
peculiar, This Hama had conceived a great friend- 
ship for a sacred white donkey in the same show, and 
the two were therefore put together. The odd friend- 
ship was kept up for more than three years; and then, 
one night, these two erstwhile friends had a most 
terrific fight between themselves. When they were 
separated, after much difficulty, it was found that 
the poor Ilama had had one eve completely destroyed, 
and that its head and eye-socket were in a bad con- 
dition. 

A first-rate veterinary surgeon was sent for, and 
the wound was thoroughly cleansed and disinfected, 
and the lJama’s head bandaged up most carefully. 
All this sounds very easy, but none except those who 
saw it can realize the amount of trouble and dif- 
ficulty it meant. In the first place, the llama, to 
show his disgust and annoyance, was continually spit- 
ting at those around him,—a very unpleasant habit 
that llamas have-——and when any one attempted to 
go near him, he struck out viciously with his fore 
feet and tried to bite—and llamas can give terrible 
bites. It took nearly all the men in the show and 
some outside men in the White City at Shepherd’s 
Bush to keep him still while the veterinary did his 
work. Even then, one or two received kicks, and 
one was bitten slightly. 

The poor beast presented a pitiful sight when it 
was finished, but as soon as it was over he grew 
quiet—evidently soothed by the local applications, for 
he must have suffered greatly; and after a few weeks, 
when the bandages were removed, the socket had 
healed. But it was found that his love for the white 
donkey had changed to hatred, and each time he 
caught sight of his former friend he became terribly 
enraged. Now he is always kept with his blind eye 
carefully toward the donkey. 

A very common operation among snakes is to take 
out their loose teeth, or to feed them by artificial 
means. Nearly all snakes in captivity suffer from sore 
mouths, and it becomes necessary at times not only to 
take out the loose teeth, but to swab out the mouths 
with some disinfectant, and also to wash off the pieces 
of loose skin round the lips. That this is a very 
critical and dangerous operation, not only to the 
snake but to those in attendance, need not be said. 


Removing the Teeth of a Python 


BIG regal python, for instance, which is about 

twenty-two feet in length and weighs two hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, is not only a cumbersome 
and heavy article to manage, but also a very dan- 
gerous one. It takes twelve or fourteen men to han- 
dle him and take him out of his cage. This is done 
by one man taking a large piece of coarse sacking, 
and, after the door of the python’s cage is opened, 
throwing it without one moment’s hesitation over the 
python’s head, and then equally quickly seizing the 
snake by the back of his neck. And note here that 
should he not take hold of just the right place on 
the neck—the front imstead of the back of the neck, 
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for instance—he is as good as a 
dead man. 

But, supposing that the man has 
caught the python in the right 
place, in the nape of the neck, 
with a quick movement he draws 
the snake’s body forward; and, 
as he draws it, the other men come 
forward and catch hold of the 
snake’s body at intervals of about 
a couple of feet, and hold on for 
dear life. Then, while the men are 
holding him, another man loses no 
time, but with a pair of pincers 
takes out the loose teeth—they 
come out very easily—swabs out 
the snake’s mouth with some cotton 
wool steeped in disinfectant, and 
then puts in another lot of cotton 
wool saturated with listerine. And 
here, unconsciously, the snake helps 
in the operation; for he bites on 
the cotton wool in the most vicious 
manner, which is the very best 
thing he could do. After he has 
done this several times, the wool is 
taken out of his mouth with a pair 
of pincers, his lips are washed off 
and dried by means of more cotton 
wool fastened on the end of a 
wooden pole, and the operation is 
over. 

I witnessed this operation myself 
at one time, and I can safely say 
that no one was more relieved at its 
ending than the men who were hold- 
ing the python. They were all ex- 
ceptionally strong and muscular 
men; but it needed great strength, 
great nerve, and cool presence of mind. For occa- 
sionally the python would resent being treated in 
this manner, and with a fearful and most powerful 
wriggle would send the men nearly off their feet. If 
they had loosened their hold, it would, in all proba- 
bility, have meant the death of the whole lot of us. 
For what could any human being do in a comparatively 
small room with a twenty-two-foot python loose? 

The men kept their heads and the python; but, 
when he was once more safely in his cage, and had 
slipped into his tank of water like an oiled eel, each 
man was streaming with perspiration and panting for 
breath. 


Manicuring the Elephant’s Paws 


PERATIONS have been performed on nearly all 
wild animals in captivity at one time or another— 
hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, even elephants. There 
is one operation on elephants which is always per- 
formed at least once a year and sometimes much oftener 
in all zodlogical gardens, wild animal shows, and cir- 
cuses. That is the simple operation of manicuring 
their toe-nails. In captivity, the elephant does not get 
enough exercise to keep his toe-nails worn down or the 
skin of his feet in good order; so it becomes neces- 
sary to cut and trim the toe-nails and cut off the 
superfluous skin that collects round his huge feet. 
This is a very simple operation, and does not, of 
course, hurt the animal in the least, and most 
elephants stand quite still until it is over. But, in 
other cases—all elephants being extremely nervous 
creatures, in spite of their enormous  size—the 
greatest difficulties are encountered because of the 
animal’s timidity. One huge elephant in a Kansas 
show had always been considered one of the most 
gentle and amiable of his species, and not the slightest 
trouble was anticipated when the time came to cut 
his nails and trim his feet. But, at the very first 





“Brutus,” a fourteen-months-old lion, being made ready to have an ulcerated tooth drawn. Not an 
instant is lost after the animal has inhaled the anesthetic, for he may wake up at any moment 
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Making an examination of a sick elephant’s mouth. 
Elephants display almost human resignation in 
allowing the doctor to relieve their sufferings 


sight of the knife, the big creature uttered a shrill 
shriek, trumpeted at the top of his voice, and, with 
his big body swaying from side to side, tore off, 
and not only ran out of the circus grounds, but all 
the way down the village street! 

After much time and trouble, he was persuaded to 
come back, and soon became as quiet and gentle as 
before. The circus people waited a while, and then, 
thinking he had forgotten the incident, and wishing 
to get his feet into good condition, tried again. But 
just as soon as the elephant saw the implements, he 
uttered another shriek, at this time an angry one 
He took up one of the men in his trunk, and tossed 
him away as if he had been a rubber ball; and this 
he did to each man in turn. And when the unfortu- 
nate men picked themselves up, terribly bruised and 
cut, they refused ever to attempt the operation again, 
simple as it was. 

But in course of time the elephant’s feet became 
very sore and the overgrowing nails caused him much 
suffering. So it was finally decided to try just once 
more to put his feet in good order. And, curiously 
enough, this time the elephant allowed them to do 
just what they liked, and stood perfectly still until 
the whole business was concluded. After that he ‘al- 
ways submitted most willingly to‘this operation, even 
lifting up his huge foot as if to help the operators. 

But, among all the wild animals, there is one 
who can not be operated on. That is the giraffe. 
This curious creature, the tallest of all earthly in- 
habitants, is so timid and nervous that anything 
the least unusual frightens it. At one time, in the 
Zodlogical Gardens in London, it was noticed that 
a young giraffe seemed to be in pain, and it was 
decided to give it some medicine. Several keepers 
were called in to help; but, as they came in, the 
giraffe looked at them nervously with its beautiful 
eyes, trembled all over as if with ague, sank gently 
down on the floor of the stable, and died on the 
spot! No one had touched it; no one had hurt it 
in any way. It simply died from sheer fright. 










HETHER ’twas the hard dhrinkin’ of 

Pether Muldowney that first riled up 
the temper of Sarah Muldowney, or 
whether ‘twas the crass tongue of 
Sarah Muldowney that started the 
hard dhrink of Pether Muldowney, the 
duckins the one of me knows. But this I do know— 
that the same matther was a daysputed pint that 
furnished raysons for many’s the hot tongue battle 
betwixt the male and faymale sects of Ballinthubber. 

Any time in the day, and sometimes late in the 
night, if one’d be passing the cottage of the Mul- 
downeys, the hard words that they’d be hurlin’ at 
aich other’d come flyin’ out: of the windies and doors 
like pavin’-stones. And, by the same token, if Pether 
was heart-sick and tired of the impidence and bally- 
raggin’ of Sarah, sure wasn’t Sarah herself kilt and 
perished with the worthlessness and ‘owdaciousness 
of Pether? 

Well, every day, long or short, must have an ind, 
as the saying is; so, one foine morning, what does 
Sarah do but pack up in a bundle all the duds she 
had in the wurruld,—and it wasn’t such a _ killin’ 
big bundle at that,—and, with her foot on the thrash- 
old and a hand on the latch, it’s what she said to 
her husband: 

* To the devil I pitch you, and all the Muldowneys 
—and hadn’t one of my daycint bringin’ up the hard 
luck to marry into such a family of good-for-nothin’ 
tinkers. And I’m off now far over the mountains 
to my sister Peggy, who had the luck and the grace 
to marry into the rayspectable family of the O’Cal- 
laghans.” 

She shut the door quick then, the way she wouldn’t 
be giving him the satisfaction of hearing the answer 
himself’d make. But she was sorry for that afther, 
bekase, as she wint thrudging up the road, she heard 
Pether back in the house roaring and screechin’ 
with the laughter at some of his jokes, an’ thin the 
heart was fair burning out of her to know what 
owdacious slandher the rapscallion had med up and 
said about her. 

“Oh, wasn’t I the bostheen of a fool to be wasting 
me chanst on him an’ the loikes of him!—I that 
had ivery boy in the sivin parishes sthrealing afther 
me like a flock o’ geese. But I’m done with him 
now. <And I wisht I was Sayser’s wife, so I do, so 
I could turn him into a pillow of salt. I’d sell him 
to Sattin for sixpence this minute, so I would.” 


Hit werds were no sooner out of her mouth than, 

pop! a wondherful thing happened. Believe me or 
believe me not, but it’s no lie I’m telling ye. The 
road in front of her sphlit in two halfs acrass, and 
the ground opened before her, and up through the 
crack sprung a tall, dark, slim, illigant-lookin’ jun- 
tleman, an’ the bow that he med there in the middle 
of the road was aquil to the curtchey of a Dublin 
dancin’-mastier. 

“The top of the day to ye. Mrs. Muldowney, 
ma’am,” says he, “an’ I didn’t hear quite plain the 
price you was settin’? on your husband Pether. Vl 
pay you any raysonable sum for him, an’ it'll be 
cash on the nail, ma’am. So spake up!” 

While you'd be givin’ two winks of your eye, 
Mrs. Muldowney was flusthrated. But it’s she was 
the woman that was quick at a bargain and handy 
at turning a penny. And now was her chanst. 

“JT was just sayin’ that I’d sell him to Sattin for 
one pound tin this minute. An’, be the same token, 
who are you, sir, that comes poppin’ up out of the 
lonesome road like a jack-in-the-box, frightenin’ day- 
cint women out of their sivin wits? I said two 
pounds tin—that’s what I said.” 

“It’s little matther what me name is, Sarah Mul- 
. downey,” spoke up the dark juntieman. “ You'll be 
inthrojuiced te me proper enough afther a while. For 
the present, it’s satisfied yez’ll have to be to know 
that I'll buy Pether from ye, an’ I’ll pay ye the two 
pounds tin in goold suverings the succond ye hand 
him into me power, Are ye satisfied?” 

Now, the good woman, seeing how aisy Sattin was 
with his money, felt the heart inside of her scorching 
up with vexation to think she’d named so small a 
sum, so it’s what she said: 

“Troth, thin, I’m not satisfied. You have no idee 
how lonesome I’d be without Pether; an’ what I'll 
do at all at all without him the sorra one of me 
knows. An’ will ye hurry up now with your answer, 
for if any one ef the neighbors were to see the both 
of us collogueing out here together I wouldn’t give 
a button for me repitation. So, if ye’re willin’ to 
give the three pounds tin——” 

* What!” shrieked the dark man, an’ he guv a lep 
up intil the air. “Three pound tin, ye schaymer of 
the worruld! Ye said one pound tin at first.” 

“ Tin fiddlesthicks! Three pound tin, and not a far- 
din’ less. An’ how dare the loikes of you be callin’ 
a daycint woman loike me a schaymer,” she shouted, 
purtindin’ to be furious, and clappin’ one hand in the 
other undher the nose of the stranger, an’ she folly- 
ing him as he backed step by step from her in the 
road. “Kape a civil tongue in your head while 
you’re talking to a lady, whoever ye are, or I'll 
malevogue ye, so I will.” 

“Hould where ye are, Mrs. Muldowney,” said the 
poor man, an’ he backed up ag’in’ a rock. “I'll own 
I was a thritle quick-tempered, but I meant no offense, 
ma’am. And if you'll bring Pether to this spot on the 
morning of the morrow, and hand him over to me here, 
I'll guv ye the three pounds tin, down on the nail.” 

At that, Sarah waited for no more, but off she 
skelped, and, without stopping to ketch her breath, 
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HOW SATTIN CHAYTED MRS. MULDOWNEY 


BY HERMINIE TEMPLETON 





hurried by every short path till she came in sight of 
her own door. Then the clever woman slackened her 
pace the way she could be thinking and planning out 
some nate, cunning scheme to deludher her husband 
into going with her on the morrow. 


UST as Sarah left Pether in the mornin’ that’s the 

way she found him whin she opened the door—with 
his two feet upon the fender and his hands deep in 
his breeches pockets. 

“Pether avourneen,” she says,—and you’d think 
butther wouldn’t melt in her mouth, her worruds were 
that swate,—‘ Pether,” says she, “ it’s a foine job of 
worruk I have for ye up the mountainy way.” 

Pether straightened his back at that, an’ took his 
hands out of his pockets. “Tut, tut! What’s that 
you're sayin’?” | 

“T wag sayin’;” herself answered careless, readying 
the pot for the | petaties, “that little Michael Calla- 
han will be moving his private still from Chartre’s 
wood to a fine snug cave up in the mountain, and he 
wanted the two of us to help him move the jugs of 
poteen. But, of course, you wouldn’t want to be doing 
the loikes of that.” 

Pether was on his two feet in an instant, ivery hair 
on his head brustlin’. 

*“ Death alive, woman!” he cried. “ You’ll be the ind 
of me one of these days. Sthop that hugger-mugger- 
ing in the corner, an’ come on with me now, or he'll 
have some one else in our places.” 

It took all the wit and injanuity of Sarah Mul- 
downey to kape her husband Pether in the house till 
the mornin’ of the morrow. And thin, at the first 
shriek of day, they were off together, he flying up the 
road with all the strength in his two legs, an’ she pelt- 
ing breathless afther him. The two of them nayther 
sthopped nor stayed till they came within sight of the 
Poul a Phouca. An’ there, be the powers, standin’ in 
the middle of the road straight as a ramrod, with his 
arrums fowlded acrost his chist, stood the polite dark 
juntleman. 

When our two hayroes came up to him, Sarah took 
Pether be the arrum the way she would be houlding 
him back, an’ it’s what she said to him: 

“Yes, Pether asthore, the kind juntleman offered 
me three pounds tin for ye, an’ I tuk it. An’ he 
wouldn’t give a penny more for ye, and I wouldn’t 
take a fardin’ less.” 

* An’ now, Misther Muldowney,” says the juntle- 
man, “since you’re paid and settled for fair and 
lionest, will ye plaze put on that shuit of clothes that’s 
lyin’ there on the ground beside ye, an’ we'll be off 
together.” 

Looking to where Sattin pointed, Pether an’ Sarah 
spied a shuit of clothes made of iron, an’ it sizzling 
red-hot in the grass, with the flamin’ sparks coming 
out of the arrum-holes of the weskit. 

Oh, thin wasn’t Muldowney indignant! “So this 
ic the foine, dhry, warrum job yez have fer me, is it?” 
he says, nodding sarcastic towards the shuit. “ Well, 
before I put on thim clothes, will some wan plaze ex- 
patiate to me where in the bounds of mathrimony it 
says that the faymale partner has a mortial right to 
sell her husband’s four bones to Beelzebub?” 

* An’, if it comes to that,’ blustered Sattin, “ if 
any one was goin’ to sell ye, will ye tell us who had 
a betther right to do it than yer own wife? Didn’t 
Joseph’s brothers put sivin coats of paint on him an’ 
sell hint for a mess of porridge to the Agyptians? 
Answer me that!” Sattin eried, triumphant. 

An’ he swelled out his chist an’ took a deep, proud 
breath. . 

“Oh, hasn’t he the Varnin’!” cried Sarah. “ Why 
don't ye spake up, Pether Muldowney? Have ye the 
face to say that Lanty and Cornalius, thim two baga- 
bones of brothers of yours, have more right to sell ye 
than I have?” 

“How d’ye know they were goin’ to sell me 
shouted poor Pether. “ An’ I don’t know anything 
about Joseph an’ his sivin coats of colors and his mess 
of porridge. Maybe porridge was scarcer than money 
in thim days. But I do know that the price of three 
pounds tin on me head is belittlin’ an’ insulting to a 
Muldowney. Ye shouldn’t have taken a penny less nor 
six pounds for me, so ye shouldn’t!” he says, vexed 
to the Xone and turnin’ hot on Sarah. ‘ You an’ your 
fittle three pounds tin! Sure, didn’t Teddy Nolan 
only yisterday get foive pound eight for the fractious 
red cow that used to be jumpin’ the hedges an’ ateing 
the cabbages? To think that a Muldowney wouldn’t 
bring as much as an ould cow!” he said, half cryin’ 
with vexation. 
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HILFE Pether was saying thim things, a new idea 
came to Sarah, an’ it’s what she said: 

“There’s rayson in what he says, Sattin. Pether 
may not be worth six pounds tin, but you might well 
have guv it.” 

“He that has all the riches of the say at his dis- 
poshial,” chimed in Pether, raysentful. 

“Thrue for ye. Pether,” spoke up Sarah, bridlin’. 
“T’m beginning to think that the schaymer has chay- 
ted us.” 

“T’ll not stir a foot with him,” says Pether, dayfiant 
claspin’ his two hands behind his back. 

“Smatl blame to ye if ye don’t,” says she, “afther 
the way he’s thrated us.” 

“Why,” says Sattin, “you owdacious ring-leader 
of a woman!” An’ the eves of him’ were boolging 
with as-tonishment. “ Ye offered to sell him to me for 


sixpence. I heerd ye well, though I purtinded not to.” 
“TI didn’t!” shouted Mrs. Muldowney, her two fists 
on her hips. 
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“Ye did, ye runnygade!” roared Sattin—an’ the 
breath came pufiing out of him in blue smoke. 

“Oh, will ye listen to what he’s afther callin’ me! 
Oh, thin, Pether Muldowney,” she says, turning bitther 
on her husband, “aren’t ye the foine figure of a man 
to be standin’ there in the middle of the road like a 
block of wood, listening to this sheep-stalin’, undher- 
handed, thin-shanked antherntarian thrajuicing yer 
own wedded wife, and you not lifting a finger till him. 
If ye were worth two knots of sthraw ye’d break ivery 
bone in his body!” says she, beginning to whumper. 

Now, whatever else might be said about Pether Mul- 
downey, no one ever yet ac-cused the lad of being the 
laste thrifle mane-spurrited or backward in a fight; 
so, at the taunting of his wife, every dhrop of blood 
in the lad’s body flared up intil his face, and what 
does he do but rowl up the wrist-bands of his jacket 
an’ go squaring off at Sattin in the middle of the road. 


ae KFORE we begin,” says Beelzebub,—an’ there 

was an anxious shadow came intil his eyes, for 
the Muldewneys as far back as any one can remember 
were raynowned gladiathors,—* before we attack aich 
other,” says he, quick side-steppin’ an’ backing away 
frem Pether, “do ye bear in mind that she thried to 
sell ye to me for sixpince!” 

“Oh, murdher asthore, will ve listen to that! I 
didn’t, Pether! An’ what’s his repitation for voracity 
ag’in’ my repitation?” 

At the mention of his repitation Sattin winched. 
“Will ye guv me back me three pounds tin, ye robber 
of the worruld?” says he, thrimbling with the anger. 

“Tut, tut,” cried Sarah. ‘“ We hear ducks talkin’! 
Didn’t I kape my part of the bargain?” she says. 
“Tsn’t Pether there in the road ferninst ye? . Why 
don’t ye take him?” 

Beelzebub had no time for rayply bekase Pether, 
with his two big fists flying round and round aich other, 
was dancing forward and back and circling round and 
round Sattin from the right to the left and from 
the left back to the right ag’in, an’ all the time makin’ 
false lunges at the middle of the black lad’s chist. 

* Hould still, Pether Muldowney,” cried the black 
thricksther, all out of breath. ‘“ Do you see who’s 
coming down the road behind ye?” 

At that, Pether and Sarah turned to look. Sure, 
sorra wan was there—but, as they did, crack! they 
heard the ground oven, an’ before they could twist 
their heads round again Sattin was gone. 

The two hayroes stood a minute gaping at the 
spot where the innemy of mankind had disappeared. 
Sarah was the first to speak, an’ it’s what she said, 
taking hould of Pether by the arrum: 

“Come on home avie! Did ye see how the conniving 
villain thried to chate us. Oh but yer the brave lad!” 

With that, the two of thim, arrum in arrum as 
loving as a couple of turtle doves, wint down the road 
tegether, an’ they never sthopped till they came to 
the big flat stone by O’Hanrahan’s spring; then a sud- 
den fear took the breath out of Sarah. 

“T niver counted the shillings whin the ould targer 
handed thim to me,” she says, “and how do I know 
whether he counted thim right. It’d be just loike one 
of his shameless thricks net to.” 

“We'll sit right down here on the rock an’ we’ll 
reckon thim together before we go a step furder,” says 
Pether, anxious. 

And so they did. And Sarah made a wide lap to 
hould the money, but with her hand over her pocket 
she hesitated a moment, for her mind misgave her 
that something was wrong. An’ sure enough the poor 
crathures got a bad turn, for when Sarah pulled out a 
handful of the money, it wasn’t money at all at all that 
was in it, but only a fist full of- bits of broken glass. 
An’ whin the poor woman had her pocket emptied the 
sorra thing she had but a lap full of broken bottles. 





HILE the pair of thim, blazin’ with anger, sat 

staring at aich other with red faces like a couple 
of thrumpeters, they heard down the road a wild 
sereech of a laugh. 

“D’ye hear him there?” whuspered Sarah. “Oh, 
the desayver of the worruld! D’ye think, if you were 
to slip back, ye might ketch him, Pether?” 

Pether shook his head, and a troubled frown wrin- 
kled his forehead. 

“T misdoubt it.” says he; “ an’ besides, I was just 
thinkin’ what’ll become of us at all at all whin he 
ketches the both of us on the day of judgment. I hate 
to be thinking of it,” he says. 

“Oh, no; have no fear, Pether avic,” says Sarah, 
sootherin’. “I’ve hit on a jewel of a schame that'll 
break the black heart of him, an’ it’s this: Do you, 
Pether asthore, ave off the dhrink; an’ as for meself, 
you'll niver hear another crass worrud out of me two 
lips till the day I’m buried. An’ now, Mr. Sattin, 
what d’ye think of that?” she says, shakin’ her fist 
down the road. 

Pether gave his knee a thraymendous slap. “Oh, 
aren’t ye the Phaynix of a woman!” says he. Wid 
that, he V’aned over and guv her a kiss on the lips 
that might have been heard three fields away. 

“That’s the furst in fufteen years,” says he, “ but 
it'll not be the last, by any manner of manes. Be- 
kase I think the divil niver comes betwixt a man an’ 
his wife till they l’ave off kissing aich other.” 

“ Arrah, go on, ve rogue!” says Sarah, smilin’ an’ 
givin’ him a poke wid her elbow. ‘‘ Come along home 
now, an’‘I’ll put on the kettle, an’ we'll begin all over 
ag’in from this day out.” 

An’ so they did. And, as I’ve often heerd tell, a 
daycinter, lovinger fambly wasn’t to be found in the 
three counties. 

















NEW SCIENCE AND THE MAN 


WHO MADE IT 


BY DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS AND EDWIN T. BREWSTER 


HE newest of all the natural sciences is 
physical chemistry. Geology goes back to 
the Greeks. Astronomy is as ancient as 
Chaldea and Babylon. But physical chem- 
istry is commonly accounted to have been 
born about 1890; at any rate, Svante Arr- 
henius, who, most of all men, made it, is only fifty-four 
years old. 
“At the foundation of physical chemistry lies the 
theory of solutions—the explanation of what happens 
when the cook salts the broth. That does not seem 
an especially difficult matter: but the old chemistry 
could not explain it, nor the old physics. However, 
once given a sound theory of solutions, and some of 
its resuits are most unexpected. Steel, for example, 
is a solution, a solid solution of carbon in pure iron. 
So physical chemistry has, for the first time, put the 
iron industry on a scientific basis. As for the hundred 
branches of chemical technology, in Germany, where 
they are nothing if not scientific, the manufacturers 
hire university professors to lecture in the factories. 

Geology has felt the influence of the new science, 
for deposits of rock-salt and veins of metals are the 
result of solution. Practically all drugs are solu- 
tions, either in the bedy or out of it; and so, too, are 
most poisons. So, too, are all the fluids of the ani- 
mal body and the sap of plants. 

Thus physiology. pharmacology, and _ toxicology 
come in for their share of aid; while scientific medi- 
cine gets help from three sides at once. Indeed, as 
we shall see later, there are those who maintain that 
even preventive medicine, the whole practice of inocu- 
lation and the treatment of germ diseases, is never to 
be thoroughly rationalized until it, too, is founded 
on physical chemistry and the theory of solutions. 
But one need not go on with the catalogue: there are 
not many branches of science nor many industries 
that do not touch solutions, in one way or another. 

But, as the theory of solutions is fundamental to 
the new science of physical chemistry, so is the 
doctrine of “ions” fundamental to the theory of 
solutions. And when one considers ions he finds him- 
self running far outside the limits of physical chem- 
istry into meteorology, astronomy, solar physics, geo- 
physics, not to mention radio-activity and the newest 
theories of the nature of electricity and the constitu- 
tion of matter. In short, when Arrhenius developed 
the modern theory of ions, he made noteworthy con- 
tributions to several important industries and pretty 
nearly every known science. 


What is an “Ion”? 


(y= is tempted to define an “ion” as a very smail 
particle of matter carrying an electrie charge. 
This, however, will hardly do; for a charged dust 
particle is certainly not an ion. The particle must 
be far smaller than any speck of dust—must be, in 
fact, of ultra-microscopie size. On the other hand, 
one can not say that an ion is an atom electrically 
charged. To be sure, an ion often is a single atom; 
but quite as often it is two atoms, or several atoms. 
or a large group of atoms which cling together and 
carry their electric charge in common. 

Perhaps, then, the easiest way to come at the idea 
of the ion is from the side of the new electron theory 
of matter. If we are to suppose each atom of matter 
to consist of a nucleus of “ positive” electricity— 
whatever that may be—surrounded by some thousands 
of “negative” electrons, then we must think of ordi- 
nary matter as built up of groups of two, three, 
twenty, a hundred of such bodies—groups that are, 
in fact, the “ molecules” of the old-fashioned chemist. 

If, now, for any reason, such a group of molecule 
breaks up in such wise that each positive nucleus 
keeps its proper equipment of negative electrons, 
there are no ions formed, but only old-fashioned atoms 
and atomie groups. But if. on the other hand, the 
groups of atoms get so knocked about that some posi- 
tive nuclei get more than their share of negative elec- 
trons, and some, in consequence, get less than theirs, 
then there will be two sorts of sub-molecular bodies. 
Such bodies are ions. An ion, therefore, is a part of 
a molecule that differs from an ordinary atom or 
atomic group in having too many electrons or too 
few. It has, therefore, an electric charge; and it is 
this electric charge that gives the ion those remark- 
able properties which it has been the task of recent 
science, in part, to investigate, 


ad 


Arrhenius Finds His Ions in Battery Jars 


Pg ATORALLY, so peculiar an entity (supposing, of 
course, that it is an entity and not merely an 
ideal) has had a curious history. The great Faraday 
got a hint of ions, nearly a century ago, in a mysteri- 
ous “fourth state of matter” which is neither solid, 
liquid, nor gas. Of late years the public has been 
hearing a good deal about ions in connection with 
ultra-violet light, X rays, B rays, cathode rays, and 
radium emanations; while the latest theory of fogs is 
that, in dust-free air, each little mist particle is 
formed about an ion of the atmosphere. But the man 
who set the ion theory fairly on its legs was Ar- 
rhenius, and he found his ions in battery jars, 

















SVANTE AUGUST ARRHENIUS 


Who discovered the science of physical chemistry 


He based his work on certain long familiar facts. 
Pure water is a non-conductor of electricity; so that, 
through water alone, no ordinary potential will send 
any appreciable electric current. Add any amount of 
sugar or of alcohol to the water, and it remains a 
non-conductor as before. But add ever so little salt 
or vinegar, and the current at once begins to pass. 
In general, all acids and alkalis, with their salts, and 
the common inorganic substances with which the 
chemist deals, belong with table salt and vinegar— 
are, in short, “ electrolytes.” 


How Electricity Passes through a Liquid 


O explain this different behavior of these two 

groups of substances, the electrolytes and the non- 
electrolytes. Arrhenius supposes that neither salt nor 
vinegar nor any other “electrolyte” has, of itself, 
any more capacity to conduct electricity than sugar 
or alcohol. His theory is that a current passes 
through any liquid only as it is ferried over on ions. 
Salt “ dissociates,” in part, into ions, and these carry 
the current bit by bit. Sugar does not dissociate ap- 
preciably, nor pure water: neither, therefore, can 
eenduct electricity nor form the efficient solution of 
an electric battery. 

One must, then, form a mental picture of an ordi- 
nary solution that will be something like this: Sugar- 
and-water contains water molecules and sugar mole- 
ecules. Salt-and-water, on the other hand, contains 
water molecules and sodium chlorid molecules; and, 
in addition, sodium ions with a _ positive electrie 
charge, and chlorin ions with a corresponding nega- 
tive charge. In short, the chlorin atom seizes upon 
one negative electron that properly belongs to the 
sodium. If, instead of sodium chlorid, one takes some 
other salt, like ammonium sulphate, (NH,).SO,, then 
the nitrogen and the hydrogen stay together and 
form the positive ion, while the sulphur and the 
oxygen take the negative charge. These charges are, 
of course. the sources of the electric current of a bat- 
tery. Still, we need not assume that any dissolved 
substance is absolutely unionized; and we know that 
pure water itself dissociates slightly, with hydrogen 
for the positive ion, and for the other a compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen, the long familiar hydroxyl. 


What Makes the “Strength” of Acids 


IKE many another great doctrine of science, this 

theory of electrolytic dissociation proved, as time 
went on, to have al] sorts of important but unfore- 
seen relations. It has turned out, for example, that 
apparently all chemical reactions are nothing more 
nor less than the interactions of ions. Certainly, a 
modern analytical chemist thinks little of the sub- 
stances that he puts into his test-tubes, and much of 
the ions formed there. One would like to go on in- 
definitely with examples of the often remote ramifi- 
cations of this ion doctrine. Two, however, must 
answer for the rest. 

It has long been known that pure, strong sulphuric 
acid may be stored in iron vessels, while the same 
acid, weakened with water, will eat a hole through a 
stove. There are, in addition, many other cases of 
the same sort, all, until lately, unexplainable on any 
chemical theory. In fact, pure, dry hydrochloric acid 
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will not even attack marble. In the light of the ion 
theory, one sees at once that the water-free acids do 
not disseciate: there are no ions, and consequently no 
chemical acticn. The addition of even a little water, 
hewever, allows the ions to form and the acid to show 
its latent strength. Indeed, it now turns out that the 
“strength” of all acids. and of other chemicals as 
well, varies precisely with the extent to whieh, under 
given conditions, they form ions. 


Why Does Soap Clean? 


O* to select a still more familiar matter, until the 
rise of the ion theory so simple a thing as the 
cleansing power of soap remained one of nature’s un- 
fathomed mysteries. It is obvious enough how lye 
removes grease: the two simply form a soluble soap, 
which thereupon washes away. But proper soaps, con 
taining no free alkali, have already taken up all the 
grease they will hold. How, then, do they take up 
more? One guesses at once that the soap ionizes; the 
fat ions remain in the water, while the lve ions form 
new soaps with the grease in the soiled fabrie. There 
is just as much grease as before, only now it is in the 
water, not in the cloth. So the grease that floats 
on the water in the dish-pan is not all of it from the 
dishes; some is the original fat of the soap. 

If the reader wishes to amuse himself further by 
selving long-standing puzzles by means of the ion 
theory, let him explain why the chlorid of cobalt is 
blue when dry or when dissolved in alcohol, where it 
does not dissociate, but red in water solution. Re- 
member that the cobalt ion is red. Then guess why 
blue litmus paper turns red in acids. Given that the 
mercury ion is much more poisonous than the potas- 
sium ion, and that different substances under like con- 
ditions are ionized to very different degrees, explain 
why the cyanide of mercury is less poisonous than 
the eyanide of potassium. Then guess why we let 
the baby play with the paint-box, though there is 
enough cyanogen in the cake of Prussian blue, if it 
were completely ionized, te kill ten babies in as many 
seconds. ‘There is simply no limit to the diverse 
puzzles that the ion theory solves. From our modern 
point of view, it is diflicult to see how our prede- 
cessors, lacking it, could have flattered themselves 
that they had explained anything. 

All this insight into the obscurities of half a dozen 
different sciences has come only after much hard work. 
and, as we shall soon see, after much patient waiting. 


The Story of Arrhenius’ Thesis 


HEN, something less than fifty years ago, Svante 

August Arrhenius made his appearance in the 
publie schools of the little town of Wijk, in southern 
Sweden, he was a stocky, bullet-headed chap, solid 
and determined, and as thoroughly Swedish as his 
name. Like several other eminent men of science, 
and one or two poets, he has never, boy or man, 
quite looked his part. However, looks aside, there 
was never any question of the quality of his brain. 
3y the time he was twenty he was in the University 
of Upsala, absorbing all the physies and chemistry 
that the university offered. Fortunately, Upsala is a 
large and famous institution, so that Arrhenius gradu- 
ated thoroughly trained. 

In 1883, when Arrhenius was twenty-four, he came 
up for his degree of Doctor of Philosophy. This doe- 
tor’s degree is a curious old retie of the middle ages. 
The medieval doctor was a logician and disputationist, 
and before any student could become a doctor he had 
to announce his thesis, and maintain it in publie de- 
bate against as many of the learned world as chose 
to come and argue with him. Nowadays, the old dis- 
putation has become an oral examination by the 
department in which the would-be doctor offers him- 
self; while the thesis has expanded into a long dis- 
sertation, sometimes a whole printed book, on the 
special point that the student has investigated. 

Arrhenius had no particular trouble with his 
examination; but when the department of physics 
encountered his thesis “On the Galvanic Conduc- 
tivity of Electrolytes” it balked. This discussion, 
they told Arrhenius, might or might not be adequate 
for a doctor’s degree—but it certainly had nothin 
to do with physics. Acids, salts, and alkalis, which 
were the subject of the paper, are chemistry. Let 
the candidate, then. take his thesis to the department 
of chemistry, and get that to give him his degree. 

The chemists, appealed to, could do nothing more 
than the‘ physicists had done. The thesis dealt with 
electric currents, and electricity belongs to physics, 
not to chemistry. It would be highly irregular for 
one department to express an opinion on a matter 
that clearly belonged to another. So they sent the 
candidate hack where he came from. 

The fact was, both departments were inclined to 
look askance on Arrhenius, and neither really wanted 
to approve his thesis. Indeed, if it had not been for 
one of the chemists, Pettersson—who stood his 
pupil’s firm friend, took up his case, appealed to the 
university. and in the end got an official decision that 
electric currents in salt solutions belong to chemistry, 
--Arrhenius might have lost his degree altogether. 
It was fortunate. The lack of that Ph.D. would have 


changed the history of science. As it was, Arrhenius 
got his label—but grudgingly, damned with faint 
praise, 

Still, after all, the university professors were right. 
Arrhenius’ thesis was not chemistry, and it was not 
physics. What Arrhenius had done was to take a 
strictly chemical problem, the behavior of a salt solu- 
tion, and apply to it the experimental methods and 
the extended mathematical treatment that character- 
ize physics. It is precisely this method that has made 
physical chemistry. The materials of the new science 
are the familiar acids and metals of chemistry; its 
tuols are the equally familiar graphs and thermome- 
ters of physies; its results are something entirely 
its own. 

, 


Working toward the Ion Theory 


T was by no means the first time in the history of 

science that a doctor’s thesis has been the prelude 
to great things. Arrhenius had made a beginning of 
a new branch of science; he was well on the way 
toward the ion doctrine: but, as is apt to be the case 
with those who illustrate Dr. Osler’s theory, his own 
ideas were by no means so clear as they afterward 
became, and he lacked the standing and authority to 
compel the attention of the scientific world. Mean- 
while, Arrhenius had to make a living. 

He followed, therefore, the usual practice for young 
Doctors of Philosophy, and became privat-docent in 
the University of Upsala. 

For three years he lectured on physical chemistry— 
so much physical chemistry as there was then; and, 
between lectures, he worked away at making more. 
In 1886 the Swedish Academy of Sciences made him 
a grant for study outside his native country. 

‘The European student has no college spirit. He 
migrates from one university to another for the sake 
of this, that, and the other particular set of lectures, 
as if he were buying things at a store. Arrhenius 
sampled Granz and Wiirzburg, Leipzig, and Heidel- 
berg. Most important of aii, he went to Riga in Rus- 
sia, to be under Ostwald, and to Amsterdam for the 
sake of van’t Hoff. 

Both of these latter were young men, just under 
thirty-five, and so only six or seven years older than 
Arrhenius. Both, however, had “arrived” young. 
Ostwald was already known as a brilliant investi- 
gator, teacher, and writer; van’t Hoff was already 
famous for work on the position of atoms in space, a 
study that was opening up a new department of 
science—-stero-chemistry. These three men together, 
Ostwald, van’t Hoff, and Arrhenius, made _ physical 
chemistry. ‘The studies of van’t Hoff and of Ar- 
rhenius, made quite independently, turned out to fit 
one another like hand and glove; and whenever either 
of them made a new discovery, Ostwald licked it into 
shape, rushed it into a text-book, and simply made 
the scientific world understand it. 

Arrhenius spent four years in study abroad. His 
friends were not strong enough to get him a position 
in a university; but they did succeed, in 1891, in get- 
ting him a chance to teach physics in the Stockholm 
Hogskola. Then Arrhenius, against strenuous opposi- 
tion from the older men, got his appointment to the 
chair of physics in the University of Stockholm. But 
the University of Stockholm is neither a large nor an 
important university; and the new professor of phys- 
ics, though he gave up lecturing at Upsala, was glad 
cnough to keep on with his work in the high school. 

Since Arrhenius was now officially a physicist, it 
was hardly the proper thing for him to do all his 
investigating in a field that had been officially de- 
clared te be chemistry. Fortunately, however, van’t 
Hoff had already arrived at the modern theory of 
solutions—the doctrine that a solid dissolved in a 
liquid becomes a gas. This doctrine, one notes inci- 
dentally, is absolutely dependent, both for its proof 
and for its applications, on the validity of the ion 
theory. Thus. studies in the conductivity of solu- 
tions easily led Arrhenius to studies in the conduc- 
tivity of flames and hot gases, problems that are 
clearly physics. it turns out, conduct elec- 
tricity exactly as solutions do. If the gas dissociates, 
then the electric current crosses, ferried over on the 
ions Otherwise—and this is most of the time—gases 
are non-conductors. The idea proves to be an im- 
portant one. Among other things, radium emanations 
jonize the air; and, conversely, the increased conduc- 
tivity of the air has become the routine test for the 
presence of radium. 


The lonic Theory of Thunder-Storms 


OLLOWING this study, from the middle to the 
end of the nineties, Arrhenius turned his atten- 
tion to the relations of the ion doctrine to the physics 
of the earth and the air. Among other ideas, he 
developed an ionic theory of thunder-storms. The 
rain-drop, in dust-free air, it is now generally agreed, 
forms around a negative ion. The drop falls, carries 
the charge with it to the earth, and leaves the positive 
charge behind in the clouds. Thus arises the poten- 
tial difference which by and by results in the 
lightning-stroke. It was an old idea of Arrhenius’, 
developed in part even before he went to Stockholm, 
that one source of the ions of the air lies in the 
ultra-violet light of the sun, an idea that later in- 
vestigation has abundantly verified. It then occurred 
to Arrienius that, if ions play any part in thunder- 
storms, any sort of ionizing ray becomes a force to 
be reckoned with; so that possibly science has been 
somewhat over-prompt in deciding that the moon, 
just because it does not deliver any appreciable heat 
to the earth, can not possibly have any effect on the 
terrestrial weather. A laborious comparison of 
weather records and the positions of the moon did 
reveal an effect, slight to be sure, but still one more 
point to the credit of ions. From the causes of the 
glacial period to the nature of comets’ tails, every- 
thing was grist that came to Arrhenius’ mill. é 
Naturally. a man does not do work of this sort 
without exciting remark, especially when he works 
out, mathematically, the very least detail, and then 
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‘ning into the thousands of miles per second. 
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shows how it fits equally detailed facts of observa- 
tion. Most of Arrhenius’ researches touched, in one 
way or another, upon electricity; and electricity is 
just now precisely the thing that the world wants 
to know about. Moreover, Ostwald, who had changed 
from Riga to Leipzig, had joined van’t Hoff in pub- 
lishing the Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, and 
was pushing his missionary work with his usual energy. 


Arrhenius Wins the Nobel Prize 


UDDENLY, with the beginning of the twentieth 

century, Arrhenius “arrived.” In 1901 he was 
elected to membership in the Swedish Academy. A 
few years more, and he was member of half the 
learned societies of Europe, and respectable and 
orthodox science had taken to itself heretic and 
heresy. In 1902 came another high honor—the Davy 
medal from England; and the next year, two years 
after it came to van’t Hoff, a higher still, the Nobel 
prize. 

Nobel, who was himself a Swede, made his fortune 
in dynamite, and left most of it to found five yearly 
prizes, three of which go to men of science who have 
made important discoveries. His idea was to en- 
courage able but comparatively unknown young men; 
and, since each prize amounts to some $40,000, it 
usually does have that result. 

Between cash and credit, Arrhenius was able to 
free himself from the drudgery of teaching and de- 
vote nearly all of his time to travel and to study ‘and 
to the all-important work of research. 

Naturally, much of Arrhenius’ work has been in 
the highest degree abstruse and technical. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that there is so much 
mathematics in some of it that even His fellow chem- 
ists, since chemists are apt not to know much mathe- 
matics, have had difficulty in following him. There 
are, nevertheless, two aspects of his work that are of 
wide general interest. One belongs to the time, at 
the end of the last century, before his reputation 
was made. On the other he is still engaged. To- 
gether they exhibit something of the range and power 
and significance of the modern doctrine of ions. 


Some Unsolved Problems in Astronomy 


HERE are some half dozen unsolved problems of 
astronomy which appear to have no connection 
with one another, save only that they have baffled 
astronomers almost since the beginning of the science. 
There is, to begin with, the problem of the nebula, 
which shines by its own light, as if intensely hot, 
and yet actually is as cold as liquid air. Then there 
are the sun’s corona, tlie zodiacal light, the aurora 
borealis, and the mysterious spot of light in the sky 
cpposite the sun which, for lack of any name in Eng- 
lish, is usually called by its German name, (egen- 
schein. Lastly, there is the the comet’s tail, which, 
as the “greyhound of the abyss,” comes up out of 
the depths of space, trails cut a million miles behind 
it; but which leads the way as the comet retreats; 
and, when the comet takes the turn around the sun, 
swings through a half circle in a few hours. These 
all, I say, have been complete mysteries. Not only, 
however, has Arrhenius explained them all by means 
of the ion doctrine; he has explained them all at once. 
The electro-magnetic theory of light, which Clark 
Maxwell developed before Arrhenius had finished his 
school days, has one peculiar corollary, the doctrine 
of light pressure. It follows from the accepted 
theory of liglit that all light waves push upon the 
surfaces upon which they fall, something as a sea 
wave presses upon the face of a break-water. Nat- 
urally, this pressure is immensely minute and quite 
negligible in the case of ordinary bodies. Neverthe- 
less, as a sea wave which has no effect on a head- 
land will yet most grievously knock about a_ pebble, 
so the push of a bright light will move a solid par- 
ticle, provided that such particle has a diameter 
something like the fiftieth part of that of a hair. 

This suggestion of Clark Maxwell, Arrhenius 
worked out in this wise. The atmosphere of the sun 
boils up over the sun-spots, and is ionized, as any gas 
would be, by the heat and the ultra-violet light. 
Thereupon the negative ions, precisely as in an ordi- 
nary fog, become centers of condensation; and_in- 
evitably such of these solar fog particles as are suf- 
jiciently small are driven away by the pressure of 
the sun’s fierce light. They stream away into space 
in straight lines, each a little solid particle of the 
sun’s substance, built round a negative ion, and hav- 
ing, in consequence, a negative electric charge. 

This condition of things, therefore, is extraordi- 
narily like that of a common Crookes tube when the 
surgeon is using the X ray to examine a broken leg. 
There is the same stream of minute particles nega- 
tively electrified, and shot out with velocities run- 
For 
Arrhenius, therefore, the visible universe is a gigantic 
Crookes tube, in which the light-pressure of the sun 
operates the cathode ray. 

Near the sun. this solar cathode ray appears as 
the corona. Farther out, where the stream thins 
out to less than one particle to some fifteen cubic 
yards of space. there is darkness. Close to the earth, 
the ray is again visible as the zodiacal light. Such 
portions of the ray as come still nearer to the earth 
electrify the atmosphere and produce magnetic storms. 
Indeed, the magnetic storm on the earth lags behind 
the solar disturbance which, aside from any theory, 
is known to cause it. by just about the interval re- 
quired for the electrified particle to travel from sun 
to earth. 

Moreover, as these streams of ions come into the 
magnetic field of the earth, they are bent like any 
cathode ray; and, turning toward the north mag- 
netic pole, form the northern lights. In fact, the 
likeness of the aurora to the shifting light of a 
Crookes tube in action is most striking, even to the 
dark space around the pole. 

But, naturally, only a minute portion of these 
particles of matter hit any of the planets. Such as 


(Continued on page 25) 
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happen to strike the nebule cause them to glow, an- 
other phenomenon of the Crookes tube; while those 
that encounter one another, or the like particles which 
stream out from the other fixed stars, collect into 
masses and become meteorites. 


Explaining the Comet’s Tail 


S for comets’ tails, they are for Arrhenius another 
case of Crookes tubes and cathode rays. The comet 
boils off hydrocarbon vapors on the side next the sun; 
there is the inevitable ionization and the resulting 
electrified fog. This, thereupon, streams off under 
the pressure of the sunlight until it thins out to a 
few particles to the cubic mile, and becomes that 
strange “negative shadow,” the comet’s tail. The 
moon has no tail because it has no atmosphere; but 
the earth’s tail, mostly hydrogen and helium, and 
always on the side away from the sun, is the faint 
Gegenschein. Even the fact. that the planet Jupiter 
appears less red in sun-spot years, finds an explanation. 
So much, then, for the earlier work which “has 
swept the heavens clear of mysteries.” There remains 
an aspect of the ion doctrine on which several eminent 
scientific men are now at work, and of which no man 
can guess the end. 


Arrhenius Turns to the Problem of Life Itself 


« 

LECTROLYTES, we have seen, are substances 

which, in solution, are separated, at least in part, 
into electrically charged ions. But sea water is such 
an electrolyte; and in consequence half the living 
creatures in the world spend their lives amid a sea 
of electrified ions. The other half have their tissues 
bathed in little private oceans of their own; for blood 
and lymph are also dilute electrolytes, pretty close in 
composition to sea water. Such animals, then, as 
do not swim about amid charged ions, have their 
bodies filled with them. Thus the ion doctrine 
touches upon life itself. 

Jacques Loeb, then of the University of Chicago, 
uow of the University of California, and one of the 
earliest disciples of Arrhenius among physiologists, 
took up this side of the ion question in the middle 
and late nineties. A series of truly epoch-making 
papers, “The Physiological Effect of Molecules Elec- 
trically Charged,” “On Ion-Proteid Compounds and 
their Réle in the Mechanics of Life-Phenomena,” with 
many more like these, culminated, so far as the public 
interest is concerned, in Loeb’s discovery that by in- 
creasing the number of certain ions in sea water he 
could at will produce living sea-urchin larve from un- 
fertilized eggs. Since then, other discoveries, quite 
us important though Jess sensational, have followed 
in rapid succession. In fact, the side of the ion 
doctrine which touches on the properties of living 
matter has made a new era in general physiology. 
One is tempted to linger over the muscle of a frog’s 
leg, dosed with lithium ions and so made to beat 
rhythmically like a heart: or little salt-water minnows, 
brought up amid an excess of magnesium ions and so 
having one eyclopean eye in the middle of their fore- 
heads. But we must pass to matters in which Arr- 
henius had a more immediate part. 

It is fundamental to Arrhenius’ idea of ions that 
the rapidity with which any chemical will act upon 
another, should depend upon its “strength”; and 
that this “strength,” as we have seen, should be 
nothing more or less than the extent to which this 
particular substance becomes ionized. It turns out, 
moreover, that with all electrolytes the dissociation 
increases with a rise in temperature. The somewhat 
complicated rule which enables one who knows a 
“yeaction velocity” at any temperature to predict 
it at any other temperature, is universally known as 
the law of Arrhenius. 

This law of Arrhenius is turning out to be of the 
highest value in general physiology. Arrhenius 
worked it out for chemicals in a test-tube; but it holds 
also for many, possibly for all, vital processes both 
of plants and animals. Thus, the rate of the heart- 
beat in cold-blooded animals, and the rate at which 
the nervous impulse runs along the nerve, both follow 
the law of Arrhenius, while just at the present time 
almost every month brings still other examples to 
light. More and more the complex vital processes are 
being brought under the simple laws of physical 
chemistry. 

Arrhenius is not the man to keep his hands off 
problems like these. Characteristically, he has turned 
first to the most obscure and confused of all questions 
in sight, the behavior of the antitoxins and their 
allies. 


The Duel between Ehrlich and Metchnikoff 


HEN it comes to explaining the curative power, 

let us say, of diphtheria antitoxin, there have 
been from the beginning two schools. One, led by 
Metehnikoff of the Pasteur Institute, long known to 
the public through his studies in the causes of old 
age, holds this immunication to be altogether de- 
pendent on the fact that it occurs in the tissues of a 
living creature. 

The other school, led by Ehrlich, of side-chain theory 
fame, holds the matter to be merely one of common 
chemistry. Some six years ago it occurred to Ehrlich 
that the way finally to make an end of Metchnikoff 
was to get Arrhenius to examine the whole question, 
from the point of view of a physical chemist. The 
resources of the Danish State Serum Institute were 
placed at Arrhenius’ disposal; and there, as he has 
had oppertunity, he has been working ever since. 

So far as this particular point is concerned, Metch- 
uikoff was soon disposed of; and Arrhenius then 
turned his hand to Ehrlich and certain of his pet 
theories—a procedure which did not please Ehrlich at 
ali. Arrhenius’ hope was to replace by a few clear 
and simple principles a whole group of theories, 
hypotheses, and explanations which seemed to him, 
as he said, “to have no advantage, to mean no more 
than the relation of the simple fact itself, besides 
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“For the Colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady are sisters, under their skins” 


IN FERLUDES 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


THE man who invented cold sterage is eighty-five 
vears old. This fact in itself should be a sulficient 
refutation of the libel that a majority of the fresh 
eggs now current were laid in days prior to the War 
of 1812. 


Since a recent very pertinent pronouncement from 
the White House, a good many statesmen at Washing- 
ton who are desirous of standing weil in the eyes of 
the Administration have been anxiously seeking rent- 
able houses without any lobbies to the front door. 


A German Militant Suffragette advises her British 
sisters to burn their husbands’ dinners and _ break- 
fasts. This is not half so effective as the American 
plan under the operations of which a good many 
really fine women burn their husbands’ money. 


The authorities up at Newport are said to have 
placed two pclicewomen in charge of affairs on the 
Newport beach. We do not credit the rumor that this 
concession to the ladies is shortly to be followed by 
an order requiring that all the waves that break on 
the beach shall be marcelled. 


Ex-Speaker Cannon has been heard from again, hav- 
ing been spiked only officially. This time he announces 
that, now that Illinois has granted the suffrage for 
women, it is a fine time for good-looking men to run 
for office. This is really the first complete act of re- 
nunciation on Mr. Cannon’s part that has ever come 
to our notice. Let the good work go on! 


An interesting item in the newspapers informs us 
that out of seven hundred members of the San Fran- 
cisco Dish-Washers’ Union one hundred are college 
graduates; and another item in the same journal 
asserts that a college education is worth $25.000 in 
increased earning capacity. If both these items are 
true, they must be some eaters out in San Francisco 
to require an investment of $2,500,000 on the dish- 
washing account alone! 


A correspondent wants to know the correct pre- 
nunciation of the word Faneuil in Faneuil Hall. 
Frankly, we do not care to commit ‘ourselves defi- 
nitely on so important a matter; but we can say prop- 
erly to our correspondent that upon a recent visit to 
Boston we heard the word pronounced by natives in 
such a way that a newspaper poet would be justified in 
using it as a rhyme either for “ tunnel” or “ flannel,” 
SO we presume that is about the way it really should 
be spoken. But why refer to it at all in days like 
these, when everybody seems to have forgotten it 
altogether ? 


In a list of the twenty greatest women in history 
recently published, we find such names as Marie An- 
toinette, Madame de Maintenon, and Cleopatra; but 
no reference whatever is made either to the lamented 


Carrie Nation, whose ax was quite as famous and 
much more effective than George Washington’s hatchet ; 
or to the late Cassie Chadwick, who as a “ doer” of 
men, if not deeds, has had no rival since the days of 
Delilah. 


In laying our belated wreath at the feet of the 
Kaiser, who has recently completed his twenty-fifth 
year of service as a German leader, we have only to 
say that a rain that bade fair to be just one thunder- 
storm after another has turned out to be nothing more 
than a refreshing shower, for which the whole world 
lias reason to be profoundly grateful. 


SUPERFLUOUS 


“T sep,” said little Binks, “that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Illinois wants to have newspaper re- 
porters licensed.” 

* Humph!” said the Genial Philosopher. “‘ Seems to 
me the general run of ‘em take too much license as 
it: is.” 





ON ELECTION DAY 


“Ts this the polling-place?” asked Mrs. Slithers, 
over the telephone to Bumps’s Butcher Shop, where 
the voting was going on. 

* Yes, madam,” replied the inspector. 

“Well, I'm Mrs. Slithers, of number ninety-seven 
Garraway Street. I just wanted to tell you that it is 
raining so hard just now that I can’t think of going 
out, so will you please cast one straight ticket for the 
Progressive Party for me? And, while you are about 
it, ask Mr. Bumps to send me up four pounds of liver, 
two pounds ef chops, a dozen fresh eggs, and i 

But—wouvld you believe it—that rude politician 
actually hung up the receiver, with a bang! 





AS TO BACHELORS OF ARTS 


A younG man has just been denied his Bachelor’s 
Degree hy Columbia College because he had not passed 
his swimming examination. as required by the rules 
of the faculty of that institution of light and leading. 
In all other respects he had proved himself a capable 
student; but, after four years of shivering hesitation 
on the brink of the swimming-pool, he had not felt 
himself wholly prepared ri et armis to propel him- 
self from ene end of the tank to the other, and in 
consequence he flunked at the emergent moment. We 
notice 2 disposition in some quarters to find fault 
with the collegiate authorities for withholding the 
young man’s degree on any such score; but the more 
we think of it the more are we convineed that the 
faculty are not only wise in making this requirement, 
but would be wiser still if they carried the principle 
still further. It is their job to fit the voung com- 
mitted to their care to fight the battles of life in the 
larger world, and it is clear to any man of ordinary 
common sense that a youngster who can’t swim eighty- 
six feet in real water would have no chance whatso- 
ever on Wall Street. or in the Social Swim as it is 
now constituted, and to indorse him as fit for the 
struggles of existence would be most improper under 
all the circumstances of modern life, 
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But why swimming alone? 

With New York’s gunmen in considerable numbers 
shooting real bullets at real people out of real guns, 
and Suffragette ladies hurling bricks with no mean 
accuracy in many quarters of the world, why not have 
a course in dodging as well as in swimming? In 
view of the sudden changes of base required of men in 
modern politics, why should a student who can not 
turn a complete somersault at a moment’s notice be in- 
dorsed as a capable person, fit for treasons, stratagema, 
and spoils? In view of the swift pace of modern life, 
why should the ability to swim eighty-six feet be re- 
garded as a sole test of a man’s capacity to keep up 
with the procession, with no requirement that he be 
able to run a hundred yards in 10% seconds? Con- 
sidering conditions in the subway during the rush 
hours, wherefore mere swimming, when everybody 
knows that the only thing under the canopy that can 
carry a man successfully through that ordeal is a com- 
plete mastery of the arts of butting, shoving, and 
gouging? 

Truiy it is all right to insist that a man be able to 
swim before certifying him to the world as a Bachelor 
of Arts; but the idea that anybody can get along in 
the world as it is constituted to-day without dodging, 
sprinting, gouging, scrouging, and turning hand- 
springs like a professional, is quite preposterous. 

If Dr. Butler does not believe this, let him talk it 
over with the Mohonk Conference, and with his friend 
the Kaiser, on his next annual visit to both these 
institutions. We miss our guess if they don’t both 
tell him there’s something in it. 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 
TRAVEL, my son, may broaden your intellect, as 
some wise sayers have said; but take it from me, who 
have wandered much, that it is not likely to increase 
the circumference of your purse. 


Seeking the unattainable, friend Sossius, is an un- 
profitable venture; wherefore never contend with a 
woman for the last word. She will have it, even if 
it requires a P. S. to get it in. 


I, who have been thrice wedded, and speak therefore 
from experience, my dear Cassius, do hereby admonish 
thee that the wise youth before asking for a maiden’s 
hand will first make inquiry as to the cost of gloves. 


When you find your fame rising higher and higher 
in the davs of your youth, O Sempronius, do all that 
lies witiin thee to keep it down, lest in your later 
years you shall bend beneath the strain of keeping 
it up. 


Knee-breeches, Suetonius, are dangerous adorn- 
ments fer ambassadors whose limbs are bowed, since 
they afford his adversaries ample opportunity to see 
through him, and not infrequently serve to place his 
understanding in an unfavorable light. 


As I have gone through life, Brother Quintus, I have 
observed that a gassy tongue is a sure indication of 
a light mind. the which sheds no illumination wliatso- 
ever, save that which brings into bolder relief its own 
opacities of thought, 


AMANDA 


BY 


KATHARINE BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


HE Duchess of Altschloss has left her son’s 
capital, and is now at Royat-les-bains. She 
has lately been treubled with a slight 
bronchial affection, which, it is hoped, may 
disappear before the date set for the mar- 
riage festivities of the Duke, her son. The 

preparations are said to be beyond es 

At this point the cabbage boiled over and smelled 
to heaven. whereupon Amanda, reluctantly laying 
aside her newspaper, went to the rescue of the dinner. 

“ By George!” said Mr. Wood enthusiastically, as 
he ate, “ Amanda certainly is the boss cook! This 
sausage-and-cabbage combination beats the world. We 
must have some when: Bartholomew comes to dine.” 

Amanda beamed. She was waiting at table—there 
was nobody else to wait. Mrs. Wood looked scornful. 
Her American husband often annoyed her by exhibit- 
ing plebeian tastes. She was too young to know 
that all husbands have plebeian tastes. 

“Do let us give him something thoroughly vulgar 
and coarse.” she commented. ‘So American!” 

“It was always the favorite dish of my sath—” 
began Amanda indignantly; then, checking herself, 
she left the room. 

“No,” retorted Mr. Wood to his wife’s remark; 
“let us send around to Buzzard’s for a_plum-cake, 
serve it with tea, and imagine we have given a man 
something to eat. That would be the English way.” 

“Amanda is really intolerable, with her imperti- 
nent habit of breaking in upon the conversation at 
table,” responded the lady, changing her point of 
attack. “1 can’t think why you ever engaged her.” 

“ Best to be had at the price,” he answered cheer- 
fully. * As far as that goes, I can’t see that she 
has any faults. But at two pounds ten a month 
some might reasonably be expected. If you can do 
any better i 


HE could not, and not so well; wherefore Mr. Wood 

had some weeks earlier spent an arduous day 
examining applicants, until Amanda presented her 
ruddy countenance. Mrs. Wood was not much of 
a housekeeper. Her chief claim to distinction, after 
her prettiness, was that she was third cousin to an 
earl. This fact was of no interest to the earl; in- 
deed, he did not know it; but it was the pride 
and despair of Mrs. Weod’s life. In the daughter 
of a country clergyman, and later in the wife of 
an energetic young American striving to introduce 
a California champagne to an indifferent world, this 
lordly connection had served only to arouse desire 
unappeased. 

Have you noticed how all the journals are filled 
with the marriage of the Duke of Altschloss?” she 
inquired over the coffee. “Hand me those newspa- 
pers, Amanda. Listen. ‘The Dowager Duchess of 
Altschloss is indisposed, and has gone to Biarritz 
for an indefinite stay. Rumor has it that the Duchess 
is more irritated than ill, and that the cause is to 
be found in the approaching marriage of her son, 
the reigning Duke Leopold, with the Princess : 




















“He tore the covering from a parcel. 
It was a case from  Streeter’s” 


You’re not listening,” she broke off. “I'd like to 
marry a reigning duke myself.” 

“T wish I knew a few to impress Bartholomew 
with,” ruminated her husband, who pursued his busi- 
ness meditations everywhere, in the American style. 
“ He’s a born toad-eater, or tuft-hunter, or whatever 
you call it. (Yes, take the cup, Amanda; I’m 
through.) Genuine German Jew, that fellow. But he 
can. introduce our brand into every decent hotel in 
London, if he takes it up. If I can get him to dine 
here next week, will it suit you? I must go up to 
Scotland for a couple of days, but we can do it when 
1 get back.” 


“GO you are going to Scotland!” said Mrs. Wood 
petulantly. “I wish I were going somewhere! 
Men can always call it business.” 

He rose and touched her shoulder with boyish em- 
barrassment. 

“Why, girlie,” he said, “I’d love to have you; 
hut, honest, I haven’t got the money to do it the 
right way; and you wouldn’t like any other way, 
would you, now? But when we put this deal 
through a 

She shook off his hand. 

“Oh, we can’t afford anything, of course. <A 
Bloomsbury flat and one servant, and the Crystal 
Palace for diversion—I suppose that’s your idea of 
fitting circumstances for me. I never see a soul. 
If it weren't for Bertie Bibbins ds 

“That pale-ale Jolinnie!” began her husband in 
anger, and then closed his mouth so tightly that he 
bit off the end of his cigar. 

“If being a Johnnie means having a motor and 
giving dinners at the Carlton, then I wish all 
the men I know were Johnnies,” said the spirited 
Mrs. Wood; and Mr. Wood retired into his soul, 
there to lower darkly. “He wanted to buy me a 
fan-chain at Streeter’s to-day,” she continued taunt- 
ingly, “the sweetest thing in baroque pearls. It 
was twenty pounds. I didn’t let him. I knew you 
would fuss. It was a perfectly darling chain.” 

“T do prefer to buy my wife’s jewelry myself,” 
remarked Mr. Wood, grandly oblivious of the fact 
that he had not bought and could not buy any. She 
forbore to remind him of this. Perhaps a guilty 
feeling that Mr. Bibbins’ attentions had been over- 
warm inspired her unusual magnanimity. 

Amanda heard. “ Poor boy,” said she to herself, 
as she set the dining-room in order. “ Baroque pearls 
are common enough. Yet he can’t even buy them.” 

Amanda had a great fondness for Mr. Wood. 
resembled a young lieutenant of hussars whom in 
earlier years she had loved, but, on account of the 
difference in their stations, vainly. 


MANDA’S room was in the angle of the inner court, 

and the building adjoining it was of no pre- 
tension. The apartments therein were not only smaller 
but more contemptible in every way. Amanda leaned 
from her window. A preity, tidy girl’s head emerged 
from the one opposite. 

“Tt was splendid, Amanda,” announced the smil- 
ing head. “'Thanks ever so. My irons never stuck 
once. You know everything.” 

“How goes it with the uncle?” inquired Amanda. 

“T haven’t heard yet,” admitted the girl. “ But I 
expect news every day. This is the longest time 
he has ever left me, and I have been with him two 
years now.” Amanda’s discouragement was evident. 
“He will come soon,” persisted the girl. 

“T suppose so,” granted the cook. “ But a month 
is too long for a girl to stay alone. He doesn’t 
do right.” 

“He wrote.” 

“Once. Well, you have sense enough to take care 
of yourself. What have you for dinner?” 

The girl laughed softly. Amanda was certainly 
aggressive, : 

“Jam,” she confessed, “and tea.” 

Amanda groaned, then produced a plate of cabbage 
elaborately ornamented with sausage links. 

“Eat this,” she commanded. 

“T’m not hungry.” 

“You ought to be.” 

“Mrs. Wood might not like it.” 

“ Rubbish!” 

“To tell the truth,” said the girl, “I can’t bear 
cabbage.” * 

“All my life long I have been annoyed,” said 
Amanda, “by people who would not say what they 
meant.” And she set the plate aside. 

“You’re so dictatorial!” murmured the girl, un- 
afraid. “You are the kind of cook one reads about, 
that makes everybody mind. You might be the 
Duchess in ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ Oh, have you 
read the Queen about the Duchess of Altschloss? 
Her son is going to marry a German princess, and 
she hates German princesses, and she’s gone off to 
Vichy and pretends she needs the waters for lumbago. 
It says shé always loved to go about incognito, but 
her husband used to object. so she couldn’t do it much. 
She’s a spléndid cook, toc. Here it is. The woman 
next me on the bus left it when she got off.” 

Amanda took the Queen from her amiable neigh- 
bor, and read the article with interest. 
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“Now was Amanda alone, and for some min- 
utes the sense of anti-climax possessed her” 


“Through her paternal grandmother, the Duchess 
is a great-granddaughter of the eccentric Czar Paul 
of Russia, who was murdered for his liberal ten- 
dencies by the reactionary nobility. She inherited 
vast domains in the petroleum district near Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, and is immensely wealthy in 
her own right. The Duchy will be shorn of much 
of its splendor if the son’s adverse counselors drive 
the mother to tighten her purse-strings. . . . An in- 
cognito is the Duchess’ favorite whim. . .. She reads 
Karl Marx, is an admirer of Herr Bebel, and holds, 
it is said, startling socialistic views—views which 
her husband during his lifetime repressed with dif- 
ficulty, driving her to turn her overflowing energies 
into the domestic channel. . . . She has with pride 
offered to the Czar and the Kaiser bread made by 
her own hands i 


OND STREET was crowded. A stout, homely, mid- 

dle-aged woman, who had the air of regretting her 
rashness, entered Streeter’s. She was evidently un- 
used to shopping. The haughty clerks gave very 
perfunctory attention to her demands. 

“Those are rather costly,’ said one, with easy 
insolence, when she asked for pearl fan-chains. The 
woman fixed him with an icy look, drew from her 
shabby black bag two handfuls of coin, and pushed 
them toward him. ‘The abashed salesman produced 
the chains. She chose one. ‘Two fashionably dressed 
women, passing, stared curiously. 

“My dear,” said the elder in a clear undertone, 
“there, if you please, is the missing Duchess of 
Altschloss.” 

“But she’s at Peterhof, because the Czar relies 
so on her advice. The Times this morning says 
so. And there is an official announcement that the 
son’s marriage is off, and she will go back as soon 
as the Czar is willing!” 

“Did you notice all that Austrian gold on the 
counter? Besides, I’ve seen her at Sandringham.” 

“Give me my parcel at once,” said the stout woman 
authoritatively. 

The assiduous clerk obeyed. 

As she stood on the curb waiting for an omnibus, 
a cab containing two men passed. A keen, blasé face 
was thrust out, lightened with interest, and was 
withdrawn. i 

“There stands the Duchess of Altschloss—on the 
sidewalk,” said Sherlock’ Holmes to his companion. 

“Looks like a washwoman,” said Dr. Watson, dis- 
trustfully. 

“Proof number one, my dear fellow,” answered 
Holmes. “But did you not remark her left boot- 
heel, as the wind exposed it? Only one man in the 
world puts on a heel like that, and he is the court 
bootmaker of Altschlossenburg. I had a pair of his 
boots in evidence, I remember, in the strange case 
of the Lithuanian Margravine’s lover. You must hear 
that some day.” 

Long before the end of these garrulous remarks 
the cab was out of sight, but the first words had 
been quite audible. Much discomposed, the woman 
hastened to Oxford Street, and by that thoroughfare 
of farthing laces and sixpenny frocks made her safer 
way to Tottenham Court Road. ‘ 


MANDA, returning home after an airing, found 
a message from Mr. Wood awaiting her. He knew 
better than to expect his wife to take a real heart 
interest in the cuisine. 
“Most important have champagne iced right Bar- 
tholomew dinner to-night,” read the message. 
Mrs. Wood stood beside her mirror, tying a veil 
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over shining eyes and cheeks flaming 
pink, when Amanda came to her in per- 
plexity. 

“Mr. Wood sent word about the din- 
ner to-night, ma’am. I didn’t know it 
was to be to-night. There’s nothing 
ready.” 

“T don’t care. I forgot to tell you. 
Don’t bother me, Amanda.” 

Amanda looked and felt a housewife’s 
disapproval for this shallow creature, 
but she preserved her patience. 

-“ Shall I order dinner from a restau- 
rant, or will you, since you are going 
out?” 

“T certainly shan’t attend to it. I 
don’t care whether they have any dinner 


or not. I’m going out for the evening. 
I——” She stopped. Her fingers shook 


a little as she gathered up her purse 
and a hand-bag. 

“When her husband’s future depends 
on her good sense,” said Amanda gravely, 
“a wife must not consider foolish pleas- 


ures.” 
“How dare you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wood, turning swiftly. ‘“ You forgot 


yourself, Amanda. It is not a cook’s 
business to give her mistress advice.” 
“A cook,” said Amanda boldly, “is a 
woman, and a queen is no more. You 
have a good husband. You owe him a 


duty. If two love each other, and the 
man is honorable and generous, that 


woman is one of God’s fortunate ones.” 

“This is beyond everything!” broke 
out Mrs. Wood. ‘You are discharged. 
Oh, I don’t care whether you go or stay. 
No wonder I can’t endure a place where 
even the servants lecture. I am going 
myself, and I am not coming back, and 
you might as well know it. Now leave 
the room. You annoy me.” 


T this thrillmg moment the knocker 

sounded, and Amanda, hastening, ad- 
mitted the villain, who was, of course, 
Mr. Bertie Bibbins, perfectly inoffensive 
in appearance, if vacuity be not offensive. 
He stood awkwardly enough in the pretty 
drawing-room, waiting for the lady, who 
came hurriedly to meet him. 

“The car’s below,” announced Mr. Bib- 
bins. 

She gave him a pallid smile. 

“Well, then, I’m ready.” The electric 
call buzzed loudly. “ Wait a minute: 
V’ll see who wants me.” 

She sat down at the telephone-desk, 
took up the receiver in tremulous hands, 
and listened a moment, while Bertie 
swung his idle arms. Then the tele- 
phone crashed to the floor. 

“ Amanda!” she cried in a voice of 
horror. “ He’s dying! He’s been killed! 
Jack is dying, Amanda! I must go to 
him.” 

Amanda entered stolidly, picked up 
the fallen telephone, and sought enlight- 
enment from the other end of the wire. 

“I say,” said Bertie. “ What bally 
rotten luck! Will it make any differ- 
ence?” 

“Any difference eried Mrs. Wood. 
‘Simpleton! Will it make any differ- 
ence to me if my husband dies? You 
might show a little common sense!” 

“Oh, come now!” deprecated Bertie. 

“ Don’t speak to me!” she replied. “I 
hate you. I never liked you. It’s your 
fault. Jack was too good to me I 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.4* 


CUBS’ FOOD 


They Thrive on Grape-Nuts. 





Healthy babies don’t cry and the well- 
nourished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts 
is never a crying baby. Many babies who 
cannot take any other food relish the per- 
tect food, Grape-Nuts, and get well. 

“My baby was given up by three doc- 

‘ors who said that the condensed milk on 
which I had fed her had ruined the child’s 
stomach. One of the doctors told me that 
the only thing to do would be to try Grape- 
Nuts, so I got some and prepared it as fol- 
lows: I soaked 114 tablespoonfuls in one 
pint of cold water for half an hour, then I 
trained off the liquor and mixed 12 tea- 
spoonfuls of this strained Grape-Nuts juice 
with six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in 
© pinch of salt, and a little sugar, warmed it 
end gave it to baby every two hours. 
_ “Tn this simple, easy way I saved baby’s 
life and have built her up to a strong, 
healthy child, rosy and laughing. The food 
ust certainly be perfect to have such a 
wonderful effect as this. I can truthfully 
say I think it is the best food in the world 
to raise delicate babies on and is also a 
delicious healthful food for grown-ups as 
we have discovered in our family.” 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the 
sirong, healthy man or woman. It stands 
tor the true theory of health. ‘“There’s a 
reason,” and it is explained in the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,.*,. 





needed some horrible brute to teach me 
how dear he was. IL ws 


R. BIBBINS 

and foolish. 
instrument, 

“Mr. Wood isn’t dead. He isn’t badly 
hurt. The train was wrecked near town. 
He is in a hotel near Hatfield—the Sal- 
isbury Arms. You would better go in 
Mr. Bibbins’ motor.” 

Mrs. Wood flung her arms about 
Amanda, then vanished from the room 
with flying skirts. In wretched inde- 
cision Mr. Bibbins started to follow; but 
Amanda interposed. Admirable was 
Amanda’s behavior upon this trying oc- 
casion. 

“Wise young men who have motor- 
cars und so weiter,’ said she, “ marry 
wives of their own. Thus there. is no 
scandal, and children make one happy.” 

In Mr. Bibbins’ empty features convic- 
tion installed itself, lending them a cer- 
tain attraction. 

* By gad, you’ve got good sense, Aman- 
da!” he informed her, and so departed. 
Not until he was rolling homeward in a 
hansom did the memory of caste occur. 
“And she was only the cook,” he re- 
flected. ‘Jove! it was pretty impudent 
in a cook to tell me that.” 

* Beg pardon, sir?’ inquired the cabby. 

“Oh, nothing.” 





looked uncomfortable 
Amanda laid down the 


OW was Amanda alone, and for some 
minutes the sense of anti-climax pos- 
sessed her. 

“There is nothing left for the old cook 
to do but to pack her chest and go,” 
said she to herself, and went slowly to 
her room. She called from her window 
to the little neighbor: “I am going to- 
night.” 

The little neighbor paled, and seized 
Amanda’s hand across the angle of the 
court. 

“ But why?” said she. 

“'The master is hurt, and the mistress 
has gone to him, and I am discharged.” 

“It is terrible.” said the little neigh- 
bor. ‘“ And you have no place. Will you 
come and stay with me, Amanda? Until 
you can look around?” 

Amanda thanked ber and refused. 

“ Then—wait—” She disappeared for a 
moment in her room, and returned with a 
shabby little purse. ‘ Won’t you please 
let me lend you—I have a_ sovereign. 
Please borrow it, Amanda. My uncle will 
be home in a day or so, and I shan’t need 
it, and you’ve done everything for me. 
Haven’t you taught me clear-starching, 
and how to make march-pane, and every- 
thing?” 

“T haven’t taught you good sense,” 
said Amanda angrily, “if you don’t know 
enough to keep yeur last pound in your 
pocket instead of offering it to other peo- 
ple’s cooks. Good-by.” And she with- 
drew violently. 


N her knees before the huge, gray- 
painted wooden chest, the kind favor- 


‘ed by emigrants, she began to fold away 


her possessions. Her hand touched a little 
leather box. She drew it out, opened it, 
and with warm approval considered the 
face of the young lieutenant who had so 
strongly resembled Mr. Wood. 

“Ach, the poor children!” she mur- 
mured regretfully. “He will recover— 
but the business!” And then she remem- 
bered the imminence of Mr. Bartholomew, 
and tlie neglected dinner. Amanda laid 
down the portrait, went to the window, 
and called her neighbor again. 

“Tf you will help me and not ask 
silly questions, come at once,” she said. 

What were Amanda’s plans I am not 
at liberty to divulge, but the little neigh- 
bor came and helped. 

After midnight Amanda knelt once 
more by the gray chest and resumed her 
interrupted packing. The soft voice of 
the girl next door came through the win- 
dow, calling, ‘“ Amanda! Amanda!” in 
deep distress. Amanda rose, sighing pon- 
derously. 

“Herr Gott!” she said. “’Tis an 
eventful day,” and sought the window. 

The girl was in tears. 

“Such dreadful news!” she said. “ My 
uncle was in the wreck, and was killed. 
Vhere was a message when I got back. 
What shall I do?” 

Amanda. looked at the pretty, innocent, 
despairing face. 

“Is there no one else?” 

* No one.” 

“Will you come with me?” 

The girl turned eyes of perfect con- 
fidence. 

“Oh, Amanda, will you have me?” 

So they passed together out of Blooms- 
bury and the workaday world. 


R. WOOD was convelescent. In honor 

of this and of the new partnership, 
the Woods were dining with Bartholomew 
the Jew at the Carlton. 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Wood, throw- 
ing a magnificent envelop on the table 
with studied carelessness, “the merits of 
cur wines are beginning to be recognized. 
There is an order from the Court Cham- 
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Anheuser-Busch import the pick of the 
world’s finest hops from the district 
of Saaz, Bohemia. It’s this exclusive 
Saazer Hop flavor which puts their 
master brew 


Budweiser 
ALONE AT THE TOP 
Supreme in Quality and Purity, spark- 
ling with the liquid life of the Cream 
of America’s Barley fields, Budweiser 

has won fame everywhere. 


Bottled only at the home 
plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewary 
St. Louis 
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berlain of the Duke of Altschloss for | 
fifty cases of champagne. Rather a de- 
cent order, that. I can’t think how we 
came by it.” 

“Evidently your friend the Duchess 
has more influence over him as to wines 
than as to wives,” suggested Bartholo- 
mew. “She showed me a ripping minia- 
ture of him that night when she did the 
honors for you so delightfully. You're 
in luck to have such a woman as that | 
stand your friend in need.” 

The Woods gazed mutely at each other. 

“As for the Duchess herself,” contin- 
ued Bartholomew, “I have never thanked 
you enough for the charming evening she 
gave me. Superb woman! ‘The dinner | 
vouldn’t have been better if the Carlton 
had served it outright, and you have a 
devilish pretty little waitress. I declare, 
I could hardly remember to be sorry for 
Wood’s accident.” 

He rose to speak to a passing acquaint- 
ance. 

“What do you think?” inquired Mr. 
Wood. 

“T think he’s crazy,” responded Mrs. 
Wood placidly. ; 

But Mr. Wood told her to think again. 
He himself fell often into meditation 
during the rest of the evening. He did 
not explain his musings, however, till 
after Mrs. Wood had done a little ex- 
plaining herself. 


S they drove back to Bloomsbury, Mr. | 


Wood thrust his hand into his over- 
coat pocket. 

* Jove, I forget to open this,” he said, 
and tore the covering from a parcel. It 
was a case from Streeter’s. Within the 
delicate box was coiled a chain of pearls. 

“My chain!” cried Mrs. Wood. “ You 
darling!” 

“T didn’t buy it.” said the truthful 
husband; then, by the fugitive glare of 
street lights, he deciphered the accom- 
panying card: “For the mother of the 
heir.” 

“T don’t know what it’s driving at,” 
he added wonderingly. 

“JT don’t know who it’s from, but it’s 
mine,” answered Mrs. Wood, with un- 
wonted softness. 

And then, after he had recovered his 
wonted poise, and more too (for he took 
on a subtle resemblance to a_ pouter- 
pigeon), he took his turn in elucidating 
mystery. It was not a very full elucida- 
tion, to be sure, but he had, in his own 








| 


terms, gotten the main fact dead to 
rights; and the main fact was enough to 


set up Mrs. Wood for life with conver- 
sation about her friend the Dowager 
Duchess of Altschloss. 


Marrying at Sea 


THE captains of British war vessels 
are authorized by law to act as mar- 
riage “registrars,” and the wedding 
ceremony may, therefore, take place on 
the high seas or on board an English 
man-of-war on a foreign station, subject 
to certain prescribed modifications. ‘These 
indicate that the legality of the marriage 
depends on the commanding officer’s com- 
pliance with the conditions of the Foreign 
Marriages Act of 1892, which, with very 
slight differences, conform to the condi- 
tions as to age, consent of parents, false 
oaths, residence, ete., applying to mar- 
riages in the United Kingdom. 

Although no one may question a cap- 
tain’s authority to perform at sea the 
marriage ceremony, or likewise to per- 
form such service on board a_ British 
vessel on a foreign station, if any of the 
provisions laid down are not fulfilled the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has the power, by means of a war- 
rant, to vary or annul the marriage 
performed under the act. But, in the 
case of such a marriage, the captain who 
acted as “registrar” is protected from 
any disastrous consequences ensuing from 
his act. 

Before the passage of the Act of 1892, 
commanding officers of war vesseis and 
merchantmen celebrated marriages on 
board under an old act, and the marriage 
was of necessity confirmed on arrival at 
the nearest port by the British repre- 
sentative there. Where there was no 
diplomatic or consular representative, the 
captain was empowered to act himself as 
consul and confirm his own deed. 

In the merchant service of Great 
Britain, the skipper enjoys even greater 
power. He is not obliged to return a 
certificate, the only compulsion on him 
being the necessity to “log” the mar- 
riage in his official log-book, where it 
may be entered between reports dealing 


with the  vessel’s provisioning, her 
course, the weather encountered, the 


ships spoken, and the many other de- 


tails of the log. 


| Old OveholtRye 


"Mellow as old recollections; fra- 
grant as the rose of yesterday." 
The whiskey that has retained 
its reputation for over a century. 

Aged in wood and bottled 


in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 














QUEEN VICTORIA AS 
I KNEW HER 


(Continued from page 13) 


with genius—that is to say, commercial 
genius. One set of verses was pinned to 
the following note, addressed to. the 
Queen’s private secretary: 


I shall be really grateful if you would present 
my last poem to her Majesty and ask her to 
send me a small order for my first-class cham- 
pagne. 

The Red-White-and-Blue Cat 
 Shesirg the poets to the eccentrics is 

but a step. It was taken by the 
writer of the following incredible and yet 
absolutely genuine letter, in which I 
have changed nothing except the signa- 
ture: 


Atorers, 2 April, 1897. 

About a year ago I was told that any one pro- 
curing a cat of three colors, red, white, and 
blue, for her Majesty the Queen of England 
would receive a million francs as a reward. I 
have encountered many disappointments in the 
intervening lapse of time; but I refused to be 
discouraged, and I believe that I at last possess 
a cat that will meet your wishes. If it suits 
your Majesty, as you are at Nice just now, I pro- 
pose to bring the cat myself. That would give 
me the pleasure of making your acquaintance, 
and I should be able to thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

Pending a favorable reply, would your Majesty 
be so good as to let me know if this means of 
carriage has your approval? The cat will re- 
quire attention during the crossing, and I dare 
not trust it to the charge of any one but mny- 
self. 

Awaiting your Majesty’s reply, I beg to re- 
main, Your obedient servant, 

Wivow F. G. 


Real madmen also pestered the Queen. 
A certain Comte de C invited her to 
order her government to replace him in 
possession of his “ Egyptian crown.” An- 
other lunatie believed himself to be the 
son of the Queen of England, and sud- 
denly took it into his head to assert his 
rights, I am bound to say, in very re- 
spectful terms: 


Madam and Dear Mother: 

I hear that you are in France at present, and 
I therefore hasten to write and ask you to give 
a little thought to me, your son, whom you 
abandoned in India. I can not go on living in 
Africa, where I suffer all sorts of wretchedness. 
Please send me some financial assistance to en- 
able me to live as I ought to live, that is to say, 
as a son of the Queen of England ought to live. 

Hoping, dear mother, that you will have the 
kindness to satisfy my request, I send you a 
thousand kisses. 

Your son who still loves you, 
D—— BEN A % 
ORAN (Algeria). 


These few examples, which I could have 
easily multiplied, are enough to give an 
idea of the importance, the diversity, and 
the eccentricity of the contents of her 
Majesty’s “ official” mail-bag during her 
visits to our country. There was no re- 
plying to all these letters; it was really 
impossible. 
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The Queen’s Routine 


RETURN to the daily employment of 
her Majesty’s time. The Queen first 
took the air at eleven o’clock, when she 
went for her quiet drive, without pomp 
or circumstance, in the little donkey- 
carriage, round about the royal residence, 
in the beautiful gardens of Cimiez, or, 
more often, in the delightful grounds of 
the Villa Liserb. 

The Queen seldom went back to her 
hotel before one o’clock. Luncheon was 
served in the big dining-room at two. 
This was the old Queen’s chief meal dur- 
ing the day. The bill of fare generally 
consisted of fish, joints, poultry, game, 
vegetables, and sweets. From time to 
time the French cooking was varied with 
national dishes. The Queen received a 
few visits after junch, but very hurriedly, 
for she was eager to start on her after- 
noon drive. Tea was taken in the car- 
riage, which stopped for the purpose at 
five o'clock. The Queen returned to the 
hotel at about six o’clock in the evening 
in March, and at seven o’clock in April, 
that is to say, just before dark. 

After a short rest the Queen sat down 
to dinner, which, though usually timed 
for half past cight, was seldom served 
before nine o’clock. Tler favorite soup 
was a créme de volaille, which was served 
specially for her every day. Her Indian 
cook also sent up a dish of his own 
preparing. But, apart from this and an 
oceasional English dish, the fare at the 
royal table was invariably French. As 
a final detail, I must add that, in addi- 
tion to the courses mentioned on the 
menu, there was a side-table always laid 
in the dining-room, copiously furnished 
with cold meats, at which every one 
helped himself at any time that he felt 
inclined. The Queen herself, on return- 
ing from her drive, used often to go and 
take a cup of clear chicken-soup, which, 
in its jellied form, was both dainty and 
substantial. 

Her Majesty usually left the dining- 
room at ten o’clock; stayed for a little 
while in the drawing-room, listening to 
Princess Beatrice play the Queen’s fa- 
vorite pieces on the piano, or to talk 
to her suite; and then retired to her 
room, taking with .her a lady-in-waiting, 
to whom she gave instructions for her 
private. correspondence. The _ lady-in- 
waiting withdrew at about eleven, and 
the Queen was left alone to write her 
journal with her own hand. However 
tired she might be, she remained faithful 
to the old, fond habit of setting down her 
impressions day by day. These were al- 
ways clear, lively, and glowing, written 
in an elegant style, and sprinkled with 
curious anecdotes. 

After this work, which was sometimes 
prolonged until after midnight, the Queen 
rang for her waiting-women, undressed 
quickly, and went to bed. 

From the death of the Prince Consort 
onward, Queen Victoria had ceased to 
give much thought to her appearance. 
1 shall not, therefore, be able to speak 
at length on the subject of dress. The 
Queen wore none but black clothes, very 
simply cut; large hats of felt or straw, 
according to the season; and plain tulle 
caps indoors. 

For big dinners the decoration of the 
tables was very carefully done. The 
menus, printed in French on_ tasteful 
cards, usually comprised six courses. 
The Queen, I must say, did not like 
sitting long at table. Her private meals 
never lasted for more than three quarters 
of an hour; and the official dinners them- 
selves rarely exceeded an hour. 


Bernhardt Plays for Victoria 


UEEN VICTORIA always interested 
herself in the pursuit of art. In 
the spring of 1897, Sara Bernhardt, 
whom the Queen had never seen play 
before, was asked to give a performance 
at the Hotel Excelsior. It took place 
in the large reception-room, at one end 
of which a stage had been improvised. 
There was no attempt at = scenery,—a 
sereen represented the wings,—for every- 
thing had been decided at the last mo- 
ment and done in feverish haste. 
Bernhardt had elected to play André 
Theuriet’s ‘“ Jean-Marie,” in which she 
took the, touching part of Thérése. She 
had a great success. The sovereign con- 
gratulated her in flattering terms, and 
presented her with a magnificent brace- 
let set with a rare pearl, and also gave 
her her photograph, with a gracious in- 
scription. Sara Bernhardt wrote a line 
or two in the royal album; and the Em- 
press of India seemed toe set. great store 
by the autograph of the queen of art. 
Never have I seen a more unanimously 
courteous, a more sincerely respectful 
crowd than that which gathered daily 
aloug the road which thee Queen of Eng- 
Jand passed. This crowd consisted not 
only of English gentry, of well-to-do 
idlers from all countries making holiday 
on the Riviera; it also contained num- 
bers of people of humble station, men in 
employment, laborers,, peasants, old men, 
women, and children; and these were 





quite as eager to cheer the Queen. The 
Queen, however, did not like cheers or 
noisy manifestations. The public re- 
spected her wishes, and contented them- 
selves with taking off their hats; and 
the royal carriage drove between the 
rows of sight-seers amid a soft murmur 
of friendly voices. 


Policing the Donkey-Cart 


MUST admit that I felt a certain 

anxiety each time that we went out 
driving. True, I had the greatest con- 
fidence in the good feeling of the inhab- 
itants of Nice. On the other hand, I 
knew that a fluctuating and cosmopolitan 
population such as that of this favorite 
resort might easily contain elements of 
disorder. Knowing beforehand the road 
that the royal carriage was to take, I 
used to send well trained detectives to 
go on ahead. These adopted the dress 
and manners of tourists. And along the 
road I posted plain-clothes men under my 
orders—men who commonly served as 
rural policemen, and who, unobserved by 
the public, informed me from place to 
place of anything that was useful for 
me to know. Thanks to these simple pre- 
‘cautions, and without any further dis- 
play of force, the Queen was able to go 
for innumerable drives during her five 
stays at Nice, not one of which was ever 
spoiled by the slightest vexatious inci- 
dent. 

The Queen, certainly did not like rain, 
but she was not afraid of it. More than 
once, refusing to sacrifice her drive, she 
went out in uncertain or threatening 
weather, and returned to the hotel in a 
pelting rain-storm. Even in such cases, 
she preferred to put up an umbrella 
rather than to have the carriage closed. 
She wanted air and space at all costs. 
The most boisterous wind had no terrors 
for her. The cold alone was her enemy, 
for which reason she always wrapped 
herself up closely, notwithstanding the 
mildness of the climate, with the special 
object of obviating the disadvantages of 
her enforced inactivity. 

Although the Queen displayed a marked 
preference for excursions to lonely places 
far away from town, she nevertheless did 
not disdain to show herself in the streets 
of Nice when starting and returning from 
her drive. She went further, and occa- 
sionally took part in the life of the 
town. She was interested in its local 
customs. She honored its festivals with 
her presence. Nice has kept up a few 
old traditions, a few popular celebra- 
tions, which every season stimulate the 
curiosity of its visitors in the highest 
degree. I must mention the _ festins, 
which are fairs of a peculiar character. 
Each quarter of the town, each village 
in the outskirts, has its own. The most 
frequented are the festin des reproches 
and the festin des cougourdons. 

The festin des reproches is held at 
Cimiez on the first Sunday in Lent. In 
the old days, young couples came to make 
mutual admissions to each other of faults 
committed during the excesses of the 
Carnival. They confessed their misdeeds 
ingenuously, scolded each other for form’s 
sake, attended a religious service; then 
they all spread over the market-square, 
shaded with magnificent olive-trees, over 
the arenas and the neighboring paths, 
where the couples became reconciled, 
kissed, and broke the traditional pam 
bagnat together. 

The festin des cougourdons also takes 
place at Cimiez, on the 25th of March, the 
feast of the Annunciation, or Lady Day. 
It is the most important, of all the fairs; 
and more than twenty-five thousand 
visitors come to see it every year. There 
is one great sea of booths and rustle 
stalls. ‘The Queen was very fond of this 
original exhibition. Almost every year 
she went to make purchases there with 
the princesses; and you can imagine the 
stall-keepers’ eagerness to attract her at- 
tention to their wares, to obtain, the 
favor of “purveying” to her Majesty. 
On her second visit, she was not a little 
surprised to find that a large number 
of gourds, or gougourdes (whence the 
name of the fair), were adorned with her 
arms or covered with inscriptions in her 
honor. My sleeve was pulled on the left; 
a voice cried in my ear on the right: 

“Have this one too, M. Paoli! Look, 
here’s a fine one!” 

And they filled my arms with gourds. 
The Queen laughed merrily to see me 
grappling with the salesmen and espe- 
cially the saleswomen. 

“You will have to buy them all!” she 
said. 

I certainly did not buy them all. I 
took time to make my choice, and tried 
to please every one a little. But I can 
truly say that the Queeneof England was 
a good customer—and a greatly regretted 
one to-day—at the festin des cougour- 
dons! 


The Queen Goes*to an Unknown 
Funeral 


UEEN VICTORIA was 


exceedingly 
good-natured and kind. 


Her heart 





was easily touched by human wretched- 
ness. But it did not pay to deceive her: 
her object was to relieve poverty and 
unhappiness, not to encourage vice. | 
was often the witness and the agent of 
the Queen’s charity. Many a time she 
reproached me for being too circumspect. 

“It is better to make a mistake in the 
direction of generosity,” she used to say. 
“It is better for one’s peace of mind, 
M. Paoli.” 

She was also not too proud to do 
needlework and knitting for the poor. 

She once made the acquaintance of a 
poor mother of a family, Mme. Bessick, 
in whom she took an interest ever after- 
ward. The Queen happened to drive by 
the little house occupied by this humble 
workwoman, who, though she had only 
one lilac bush in her garden, picked all 
its blossoms to present them to the sov- 
ereign. ‘This was how Queen Victoria 
came to be interested in Mme. Bessick: 
and the lilac bush was _ subsequently 
tended with grateful and touching care. 

One day her Majesty was driving with 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Lady Antrim, when she suddenly 
caught sight of a small knot of people 
proceeding along the road a little ahead 
of us. She at once beckoned to me to 
come to her, and asked: 

“What is that over there, M. Paoli? 
Is it,a procession?” 

“T rather think that it is a funeral 
Madam,” I replied. ‘“ But your Majesty 
will be able to see it in a moment.” 

It was, as I expected, a funeral; but 
the humblest, saddest, poorest funera! 
imaginable. Just a few persons walked 
behind the hearse, without trappings or 
wreaths, which was carrying the corps 
of a peasant to the cemetery. The Queen 
thereupon had a touching inspiration. 
Instead of trotting briskly past the pro- 
cession, she ordered her coachman to 
drive on slowly till he came up with it, 
and then to fall in behind and follow 
it until the roads separated. 

On one or two oather occasions her 
Majesty openly manifested her respect 
for our funeral ceremonies, either by join- 
ing the procession or stopping her car 
riage to let the funeral pass. 


Queen Victoria and the Peasant Child 


HE Queen adored children. Here is 

one anecdote among many which | 
could tell. In April, 1899, she was re- 
turning from a drive, when she saw a 
troop of children who seemed to be es- 
corting a little girl of eight or ten years 
of age. The child, was carrying an enor- 
mous bouquet of flowers. The Queen 
stopped the carriage. 

“Your flowers are very pretty, dear.” 
she said. ‘‘They are as fresh as your 
cheeks. I thank you. But what would 
you like me to give you in return?” 

“What you please, Madame la Reine,” 
lisped the child. 

“Well, then, as you are so pretty, ! 
will have your portrait painted.” 

And that was how Angéle Gastaud, the 
daughter of poor peasants, came to have 
her picture made by that excellent pas- 
tellist, Albert Perrot. 

Among the humble and grateful pro 
tégés of the Queen of England, I must 
mention the old legless beggar who sat 
in a primitive vehicle drawn by two big 
dogs. The Queen was interested in him 
because of his infirmity, and also because 
of the love that he showed for his dogs. 
One day the royal carriages were return- 
ing to Nice. I stopped, as usual, to 
give a few coins to the poor old man, 
and, resumed my place in the procession. 
Soon after, I heard a regular concert of 
barks and the noise of strident wheels 
violently dragging along the road behind 
me. I had hardly time to look rouni, 
when the cripple’s little conveyance 
dashed past my landau, and the beggar, 
madly urging his dogs, began to race 
against the Queen’s powerful thoroug)- 
breds. The primitive go-cart succeed d 
in passing the Queen’s carriage; and tiie 
triumphant cripple waved his cap, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice: 

“Long live the good Queen!” 

Then, darting along at full speed, ie 
rode into Nice well ahead of all of us. 

Even indoors, her Majesty was readily 
accessible to poor people. Every year s'ie 
received deputations of the populace, ‘1- 
cluding a deputation of the fish-wives. 

I could speak for ever of the Queew’s 
goodness of heart. She was amiable and 
charitable to all. As for myself, I can 
not. find words in which to express my 
sincere and profound gratitude for ler 
kindness to me. One year I had falien 
ill. Every morning, before seeing ser 
doctor on her own account, she sent !:er 
doctor to me to examine me. As _ scon 
as I thought that I was better, I ap- 
peared in her presence again; but ithe 
Queen looked at me and exclaimed: 

“What are you doing here, my poor 
Paoli, with a face like that? There’s 
no service for you to-day. Go and take 
a rest.” 

And I had to await my complete re 
covery before I was allowed to resume 
my functions. 
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FOR FAILURE TO PROVIDE 


(Continued from page 9) 


So the Mayor, by Hoff’s order, took a 
hasty trip to the Atlantic seaboard. It 
was a part of the scheme to get Mari- 
netti without embarrassing the Mayor. 
Hoff’s plans were laid, and he was at 
the station that night to see his Honor 
off and wish him a_ pleasant journey. 
He could not help it that Marinetti came 
too, running up, flushed, out of breath, 
holding a wet copy of the latest edition 
of the evening paper in his hand. He 
could not help it that he overheard Mari- 
netti’s anxiously pleading voice, hoarse 
with excitement and haste and nervous- 
ness, voicing his fears, as he rested a 
heavy thumb on the name of Sullivan, 
who had that day, by the Mayor’s act 
and Hoff’s order, been appointed acting 
Mayor, and would have the power of 
official life and death over all executive 
appointees. 

* He'll do me! 
netti was saying. 

“Don’t you worry about that! Don’t 
worry,” the Mayor assured him. “I’ve 
fixed you all right.” 

“You bet he’s fixed him,” said Hoff to 
himself, feeling the surge of anticipated 
vengeance. 


He’ll do me!” Mari- 


HE next morning, in his office, Hoff 

was chuckling over the knowledge that 
Marinetti’s head was rolling in the po- 
litical gutter. 

In the midst of one of his earlier 
chuckles, the door burst open uncere- 
moniously, and Marinetti himself strode 
in. Ordinarily he did not have much 
color in his face. Now he was white to 
ghostliness. His small eyes were close 
drawn, so that only a glimmer of light 
appeared, but awful angles of intensity 
converged round them. A faint hair 
line marked the terrible compression of 
his bloodless lips. His cheek-bones, wide 
and prominent, now loomed above knot- 
ting lumps of muscle that told how ter- 
rible was the contraction of his jaws in 
their set firmness of unshakable resolu- 
tion. 

Hoff looked at him calmly yet anx- 
iously. The giant lowered down upon 
him, his form shaking with the fury of 
the storm of anger that swept over him 
and which he was struggling to control. 

* Hoff,” he said at last, trying hard to 
be calm, “ when Ernest hears about this 
he’ll come home—-he’ll turn around and 
get home quick, and together we'll put 
you where’ you belong.” 

* Ernest!” jeered Hoff, snickering de- 
risively. “O-ho! Ernest? Why, Mari- 
netti! Ernest was in on the deal. He 
went away so I could kick you out!” 





OR a moment Marinetti stood bolt up- 

right, his head drawn back and down 
at the base, and his form quivered from 
top to toe like a man who had_ been 
dealt a death-blow. Hoff looked intently 
at his face. It was fascinating in its 
contortions; then for a moment was 
gray and smoldering like a fire. After 
that the explosion came. 

“You lie!” he roared, with all the 
pent-up vehemence of his soul, and, 
purely as an incident of his emotions, 
his great fist, which, sledge-hammer-like, 
had arisen above his head, descended, 
dealing, also as an incident, a perfectly 
murderous blow. 

Hoff drew back quickly. A leaf above 
the tier of drawers in his desk was out. 
The blow fell upon it, breaking it to bits, 
with a crash that echoed like an ex- 
plosion. 

Frightened completely out of the play- 
actor pose that he strove to maintain, 
Hoff sprang up in alarm. 

“God, man! Are you crazy?” he 
asked. 

Marinetti looked surprised at his own 
violence. 

“1 would be,” he confessed hotly, “to 
crush you like an egg-shell as I might, 
and came near to doing, when—when 
there’s an easier and better way. Oh, 
Vl] crush you, all right. There’ll be a 
new boss in the Sixty-second, did you 
say? No. But there'll be a new boss 
in the city, Hoff, for I'll put you out of 
here, and I’ll put you in somewhere.else. 
Oh, Ill put bars between you and the 
sunshine, Hoff. Bars! Bars! sars! 
Bars! Good steel bars, and stone walls, 
and turrets, and guards, and Win- 
chesters. Oh, it ‘Il be hell, Hoff, but you’ll 
get it. You'll get it!” 

Marinetti was foaming at the mouth 
as he raved out the words of his threat, 
waving his great fists frantically. Tears 
of rage and hate were venting them- 
selves upon his cheeks. He lurched about 
like a ship in a storm, seemed to feel 
for the door, and then strode out. 

Hoff, who had arisen, sat down weakly, 
white and nervous. He was just getting 
control of himself when Larkin strolled 
in to see abont a spur-track franchise 
he was interested in getting through the 
council. 








“Well, Larkin,” Hoff said, their busi- 
ness finished, “I’ve fixed the man that 
fixed us down at the convention—Mari- 
netti. You know, he was really to 
blame for it all.” 

“Yes, you’ve fixed hell,” said Larkin 
in disgust. ‘ Your jig’s up, Hoff.” 

“Up?” queried Hoff. “I'm just get- 
ting fixed solid.” 

* Nothing to it. You’re done for. You 
got some money out of the game, a few 
hundred thou’ all right, and a hell of a 
lot of revenge; but that’s all, except a 
few score years in the pen. They’re com- 
in’ at you from all around, Marinetti 
with the rest. When the play gets 
strong enough, Ernest will side-step you, 
and you ain’t got a friend where you 
need ’em—on the Appellate Bench. 
You got an undying enemy in Marinetti; 
you ain’t got no friend in me unless I 
get mighty positive orders from above, 
and I don’t think I'll get ’em; and even 
Blake, the man you elected to the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, is the only man 
that couldn’t be bought or beaten into 
doing a thing for you. You’ve short- 
circuited yourself, Hoff. I smell your 
hide already.” 

A suspicion entered Hoff’s crafty mind. 

* Larkin,” he asked, “are you in this 
fight against me?”  Hlis anxious eyes 
seemed to feel themselves testingly over 
every feature of Larkin’s face. 

* No,” responded Larkin frankly. “ It’s 
‘hands off’ with me. If you win out, 
I do business with you. If you don’t, 
I do business with the man that does. 
See?” 


OFF saw, but doubted still. Cold 

sweat stood out on his brow. He 
thought of the threat Larkin had made the 
week before at the convention. The State 
Boss divined his thoughts. 

“Ob, I did say I’d take your sparkin’ 
plug; but you can keep it for a while 
yet—for as long as—you can,” he 
drawled, rising to go. 

There was a patronizing tone in Lar- 
kin’s answer that was maddening, and 
Hoff forgot his fear in anger, an anger 
that was childish in its boastfulness and 
lack of discretion. 

* Look here, Larkin,” he blazed. ‘ You 
needn’t crow. Tl win this fight here in 
town, and then I'll go out in the State 
and put you on the mat. ‘Talking of 
sparking plugs, Ill take yours—and 
when you want to use it, you'll come to 
me for it.” 

Hoff’s manner was insolent, but if 
Larkin’s phlegmatie soul heated at the 
words, his placid, ample features did not 
betray it. 

“So long, Hoff,’ he murmured smooth- 
ly. “We ain’t very pleasant company for 
each other this morning, I don’t guess,” 
and went away, leaving the little Jew un- 
pleasantly agitated. 


OFF’S agitation grew with the days. 

The tidal wave of reform, rising higher 
each week and rolling inshore steadily, 
threatened everything. The waters were 
up to Hoff’s neck. Presently they were 
gurgling about his ears. He heard a 
jury—one of his own, too (Great God! 
what treachery! )—pronounce him guilty 
of extortion; and one of his own judges, 
cringing as he did so, yet spoke the fate- 
ful words that marked out for the erst- 
while ruler of the city a stiff prison 
sentence. 

The flood waters were rising higher. 
They danced before Hoff’s eves, and as 
they surged to engulf him, he saw on the 
wave, like a full moon, grinning in yel- 
low, fiery derision, the great circular face 
of Marinetti. Marinetti, the fiend! He 
was dancing for joy. He was at the 
bottom of all this. He it was that really 
opened the flood-gates to that incoming 
wave of reform. It was he put the 
bloodhowinds of the prosecution on a 
trail that was hot enough to lead some 
whither. 

But the wave surged higher and en- 
gulfed the Mayor; surged higher still, 
and the face of Marinetti suddenly 
changed from gaiety to gravity. Gray 
with apprehension, sick with sudden 
alarm, Marinetti felt something pulling 
at bottom, and he too disappeared be- 
neath the eddying currents—all because 
of a little overzeal in having voted for 
his candidate, Bleke, in his district, the 
Sixty-second, a man who had been dead 
since the spring before. 


“PHREE years,” the judge said to 
Marinetti. 

The Mayor had five coming to him, 
and more indictments. Hoff had five 
chalked up against him, and a _ perfect 
cloud of indictments. But he was cheer- 
ful. His attorneys were preparing an 
appeal, and he confidently expected a new 
trial. This was denied. much to his 
surprise. But the Mayor got a new trial. 
and Marinetti. Each walked the streets 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A NEW SCIENCE AND THE MAN 


WHO MADE IT 


(Continued from page 20) 


being much more difficult to remember.” 
All his work, therefore. in this most 
obscure field has been founded on the idea 
that poisonings and digestion, the be- 
havior of toxins and antitoxins and anti- 
antitoxins, all receptors. amboceptors, 
epitoxins, sensibilitators, side-chains, tox- 
oids, syntoxoids, toxophors, and the rest 
of Ehrlich’s theoretical briar-patch, reduce 
themselves in the end to simple and well- 
understood laws of physical chemistry as 
applied to dissociated solutions. 

He has not yet convinced the world 
that he is right; for he has been at work 
only six years, and the matter is one of 





enormous technical difficulty. He has, 
however, made up his own mind on the 
subject, and that has usually meant that 
the scientific world is on the point of 
changing its mind to fit. If he can do 
for immunization what he has already 
done for certain parts of chemistry and 
of astronomy. and bring to order, under 
a few clear principles, the whole mass of 
discordant facts. there will not be much 
left besides accident and old age for men 
to die of. In the meanwhile, for those 
who are interested in the progress of 
science, Svante August Arrhenius will be 
a good man to watch. 
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and did business, and waited for the 
reform tide to ebb, as, indeed, it was 
already doing —trickling away through 
every gutter of prejudice, every storm- 
drain of public sympathy, and every line 
of the old established sewer systems of 
private selfishness and public indifference. 

But Hoff could not get a new trial. 
He was a cunning lawyer himself. He 
employed others. They resorted to every 
subterfuge. They tested every link in 
the. chain that bound him. Hoff poured 
out money in golden streams — money, 
money, and then more money. Lawyers, 
detectives, politicians, publishers found 
Hoff money cached all around them, and 
right readily they accepted it, and right 
eagerly strove to recompense their bene- 
factor, all without avail. 

Marinetti sneered openly. Between 
Hoff and the Mayor had grown up a 
coolness. In sending back the Mayor’s 
case for retrial, the Appellate Court had 
demanded as necessary to conviction cer- 
tain evidence that seemed impossible of 
preduction. Hence the Mayor was on 
good terms with himself. He looked for- 
ward to acquittal. 

Finally Hoff’s attorneys gave up. His 
was an unpopular cause. In the end it 
was only a losing game, and no man of 
sufficient ability to help him cared to 
jeopardize his future longer by remain- 
ing in the case. They deserted, one by 
one, 


N the morning of the day when the last 

of his attorneys gave up the fight, 
Hoff knew that in the afternoon he would 
go aboard the train and take the short 
and terrible ride to—ugh! His thoughts 
refused to pronounce the word to each 
other. The sunshine and the breeze and 
the fog and the blue waters—to give 
that up for reeking steel pens where 
human cattle chafed in hellish hateful- 
ness! 

And the city, the streets, the dancing 
lights, the clang of bells and clatter of 
wheels, the whir of his motor-engine, the 
gape of the crowd, the adulation of the 
great ones who had eaten out of his 
hand—to leave it all for the cold, dark 
cell, for the lock-step and the rule of 
silence, the monosyllabic oaths and the 
polysyllabie soul-mutterings of a striped 
and driven convict; to pass from being 
a man who ordered lives to be a man 
whose life was ordered, and ordered by 
sullen-faced, ill-conditioned guards, low- 
browed “muts,” many of whom he had 
secured positions for in the prison régime 
because they had done his machine some 
service in a pinch and were too vicious 
to be awarded places among the natural 
order of human beings. Ugh! But a 
thousand shudders availed nothing now. 
The inevitable was there before him— 
locks and bars and a felon’s stripes. A 
felon? Was he a felon? Good God, 
was he? 

He sent for Larkin, and Larkin came. 

“Larkin,” he said, “you were right 
that day, down at the convention. The 
rainy day has come, and I haven’t got a 
judge. Though I would have had at least 
one if it hadn’t been for Marinetti.” 

“You would have had in spite of Mari- 
netti if you hadn’t been so damned 
crooked with me,” interjected Larkin dis- 
gustedly. 

“Well, never mind that,” said Hoff 
weakly. “I’m here now. You were 
right. The Appellate courts won’t do a 
thing for me. My last chance seems 
gone—but it ain’t.” 

A choking sensation that marked the 
last fluttering of a feeble hope came into 
his throat. “I’ve got one hundred thou- 
sand salted down that nobody knows any- 
thing about. I'll give you the key to 
the box, Larkin; you can have it all: 
only go to the District Court and get 
them to open up my case again.” 

Larkin looked at him as at a man be- 
side himself. 

“ Hoff, you’re a fool,” he said. “ Don’t 
you know you can’t buy judges like that? 
You got to own ’em.” 

“Well, you own them,” murmured 
Hoff weakly. 

“Yes, but not for you. We can’t trust 
you. We may have helped Marinetti and 
the Mayor a little,” and an upper eye- 
lid drooped cunningly, “but we can’t 
trust you—you ain’t even straight with 
yourself. You held us up at every turn, 
and then stuck it into us when you got 
the chance You are just naturally so 
crooked that in this crooked country you 
got to go to that crooked pen; and I 
happen to know, from friends of mine 
that ’ve been there, that even the pen’s 
crooked.” 


“ BUT,” pleaded Hoff, “you could get 
me out of there. You can reach the 
Governor for a pardon.” 

“Yes; and whenever I do he will’ re- 
member that fourteen thousand we had 
to pay your hungry gang at this State 
Convention, and say: ‘No; let him stay 
there till he works out them fourteen 
thousand.’ Besides, Hoff, I don’t know 
that we care so much about havin’ you 
out. You’ve performed the ‘Little He- 
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brew’s Pipe Dream’ about as long as we 
cared to see it on the boards.” 

Hoff turned on him in rage, unable to 
endure this taunt. ‘“That’s it,” he 
shrieked. ‘“ You was afraid of me. You 
had to come to me, and you didn’t like 
it. I kept you on your knees, damn you, 
and you know it, and that’s my crime— 
independence — that’s why I go to the 

n!” 

“Oh, no,” said Larkin, drawing on his 
gauntlets, for he was driving his own 
car that morning; “that ain’t your 
crime, Hoff. You was convicted of ex- 
tortion, but your real crime”—he was 
thinking of his advice to him about the 
rainy-day judges—“‘ your real crime was 
‘failure to provide. ” 

And to-day Number 23,132, a _ fox- 
faced Jew, big-eared, with short, thin 
stubble on his head, and wide, horizontal 
stripes in his coarse shirt and trousers, 
with a fierce discontent in his soul, moiling 
his brain over the count of a pile of bags 
in the jute-mill, is convinced that Larkin 
spoke the truth. He can answer his own 
question now. Was he a felon? Yes. 
And his crime was failure to provide! 





The Eating of Poi 


Pot is the national dish of the Hawaiians; 
and a poi supper is an event long to be re- 
membered by foreigners admitted to partici- 

ation therein. Poi is made from taro, a 

ig, coarse, dark-skinned vegetable, grown 
under water, the size and shape of a large 
sweet-potato. The taro is pounded until 
it becomes a coarse, moist mass, and is then 
left to ferment. 

When poi is served, each guest bathes 
and dries the right hand, and then proceeds 
to dip the index-finger of that hand into the 
mass. There is quite a knack in the opera- 
tion, and it is always necessary to instruct 
the novice that there is absolutely no need 
for one to move his arm, but simply the 
wrist. 

One removes his finger at the same time 
that his neighbor does. On the finger of the 
skilful operator there will be a pear-shaped 
ball of poi, but the clumsy one’s fingers will 
simply be thinly veneered with the sub- 
stance. Then, if the stranger ask what was 
the matter with his movement, he will be 
told that he held his finger too straight. 
He must crook it a little, and turn his hand, 
not too fast, with a wrist movement only. 





Curious Adaptations to Want 


Mucu has been said with reference to the 
adaptations in nature to the wants of man- 
kind. Another point of view shows the 
same facts as evidence that man has 
adapted himself to the varying conditions 
of life. 

An exception to what is regarded as ,a 
general law is found in the distribution of 
fishes: It is observed that in the warm 
waters of the Nile, for instance, fish of many 
kinds abound, but that they are all of poor 
quality. Indeed, the same might be said 
of the fish in all warm waters. Very few 
varieties, competent authorities assure us, 
are fit for the table. 

Now, it happens to be the case that in hot 
climates the lighter sorts of food are most in 
demand. The human system does not. need 
in the tropics the meats that so largely com- 
- the food of men in colder regions. 

he sending of fish from Norway to the 
countries about the Mediterranean is one 
of the oldest branches of trade in the history 
of commerce. 

Where the fish was of good quality the 
one gerne was scanty, and, on the other 

and, where the population was numerous 
the fish was poor. It seems to be a reason- 
able inference that both men and fish have 
sought the portions of the globe where the 
conditions of life were most favorable to 
them respectively. 





Uses of Wire-Glass 


WIRE-GLASS is said to be both burglar-proof 
and fire-proof. In the first case, the wire 
netting embedded in its center can not, itis 
claimed, be broken or cut noiselessly, so that 
entrance by means of doors or cellar cover- 
ings of this material by thieves is rendered 
difficult, if not impossible. Such glass is, 
however, more often employed for fire- 
proofing than for other purposes, and it 
enters largely into the construction of ele- 
vator doors, partitions, windows, etc. 

One expert, who has tested wire-glass up 
to 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit, keeping it at 
this high temperature for half an hour at a 
time, states that at the first rush of heat 
the glass crackles, but that the netting holds 
it together so that flame can not pass 
through. It will, it seems, hold flame up to 
the melting-point, which is different in dif- 
ferent kinda of glass, since some melt at 
1,000 degrees and others withstand 2,000 
degrees successfully. When a stream of 
water is turned on wire-glass that has melted 
almost to the running point, it immediately 
solidifies, so that it is a material well suited 
for elevator shafts, where a sudden rush of 
flame would crack ordinary glass and admit 
fire to all floors. 





